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Exhibitions. 





HE Committee of the FIELDEN 
STRATION SCHOOL, connected with the < 
Manchester, will ET roteed™to the appointme: 















eras. SUMMER EXHIBITION. MASTER or HEAD MISTRESS. ~Interiding omhgida 
Open 9 a.m. to 7 P.M. have had good Sehoel exparfonge) are ereguestan ts 
Acavany. a a i 18. University, Mamata, from whom Aanler pappasala 
j o> .o 
; OUNTU WF Lag 
Educational. C ¢e 2 
The London County Cou in#ite: Kons for rece position 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


lications are invited, up to 14, for the EDMUND 
ST-GRADUATE Sonor, ARSHIe IN HISTORY, value 
50l., renewable for a second year, and open to British Subjects, Men 
and Women, who have passed through an Academic Course in His- 
tory. —Further particulars can be obtained from THE REGISTRAR. 


EWNHAM COLLEGE.—The Trustees of the 
tj fase Ewart Trust Fund invite applications from 
or ree mbere of Newnham College for a TRAVELL NO 
80 OLARSHIP of 1501., for purposes of stndy, to be awarded in 
JUNE, 1915.— 3. Applications must be sent, not later than JUNE 10, to 
Miss CLOUGH, Newnham College, Cambridge, from whom all 
particulars can be obtained. 


\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL CHALLENGE. — 

MINATION to oa u in SCHOLA if 
and EXHIBITIONS will be held o UNE ot 5, For particule 
apply, by letter, to THE BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard. 


QGHERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, 1915, will be held on JULY 13 and Following 
Days.—Further information can be obtained from THE 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


DUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 


gratis). Prospectuses of Schools, and of successful ARMY, 
Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free of charge) on receipt 
of requirements by GRIFFITHS, POWEL L, SMITH & a we 
School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C 
Telephone—7021 Gerrard. 




















of full-time DOMESTIC 8U 88, to teach Needle- 
work, Cookery, and Housewifery, at the COUNTY. SECUN. DARY 
SCHOOL, ELTHAM. 

1201. a year fixed. 

Applications “4 ver — to be obtained, with particulars of 
the aria nt, g = stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
toT EDUCATION OFFICER: London County Council, Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.O., to whom they must be returned 
RDAY, June 19, 1915. Every communication 
rke on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either. ge eieb C indirectly, will disqualify an appli- 
cant. Clerk of the = County Council. 
"Education Offices, mag Embankment, 
ay, 1915. 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 


BEDE COLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. E. BOON, M.A. 

Wanted in SEPTEMBER, a MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS 
(French, with English as subsidiary subject). Honours Degree or its 
equivalent, residence abroad, and good Secondary School experience 
essential. Sala: ary 1151. to 150l., according to scale (initial amount 

m qu and afterwards rising to 1751. if specially 
voted by the icon —Application form and salary scale obtainable 
on sendin many addressed envelope to the oe to whom 
the form should be returned not later shan JUN 


El 
BERT REED, Secretary. 
15, John Street, Sunderland, May 20, ig15. 











ITY OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


YORK MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


An experienced ASSISTANT MISTRESS is required, with especial 
in Botany and Drawing. as salary will be in accord- 








Situations Warant. 
[)NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 


AND MONMOUTHSHIR 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR en A MYNWY. 
The Council of the College invites applications for the following 


posts :— 
* ae — LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY. The salary 
will be 4250. per a 
2. PR OFESSOK mor EDUCATION (Women) and Head of the 
Departments for the Training of Women Teachers for Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. The salary will be 3501. per annum. 
Further on a may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
tions, with testimonials, must be received on or betore 


SATUR. DAY, June 12, 1915. 
J. A. BROWN, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, May 20, Cy, 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
ame ree pery yess DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 





The cil of the College invites applications for the t of 
SECOND" "ASSISTANT LECTURER in the Departments for the 
anne of Men Teachers for Elementary and Secon Schools. 


Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
whom applications, with testimonials (which need not be printed), 
must be received on or before MUNDA genes 21, 1915. 


D. ROWN, Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, May 20, 1915. 
NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


VACANT LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 

The University Court of the University 4. St. Andrews invite 
igre for the vacant 0 ear of LECTURER IN GER- 
MA AN GE AND LIT TURE AND TEUTONIC PHI- 
LOLOGY in the GNITED COLLEGE. The salary is Fog per annum. 

Further particulars mer ad 07 
eine must be in the hands a the Saleetonel non later than 

E 26, and must be accompanied by twenty printed or type-written 
copies of the letter of eS and relative testimonials. 
DREW BENNETT. | commend and Registrar. 

The University, St. Andrews, May 18, 1915. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 

»plications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT-LECTURER 
ILOBOPHY. The appointment is for part time. The Aseistant- 
Lecturer is required to give on an average 7 hours’ Lectures weekly. 

The salary offered is 1302. for the Session, non-resident. 
' Philowopty must bave taken an Honours Degree, or its equivalent, 

n Philosophy. 

Six x printed typed copies of applications, and of not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be sent not later than SATURDAY, 
June 12, to the undersigned, from whom further information may be 


obtained. 
E. T. McKNIGHT, Secretary of Council. 


HULL MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
ired, to commence duties in SEPTEMBER next, a WOMAN 
Principal Subjects, Drawing and Needlework.— 
rticulars rn application forms (to be returned not sae sal | 
than JUNE 10) may be obtained from THE PRINCIPAL. 




















ance with scale, viz., minimum, 100/.; maximum, 160/. Canvassing, 
either directly or indirectly, will disqualify candidates.—A form of 
application will forwarded on receipt of a stam ped Mo aaa 
foolscap envelope, and must be returned on or before J 


E7 
J. ASON, , i 
Education Offices, Clifford Street, York. 





HE CAMBRIDGE SCIENTIFIC INSTRU- 
MENT CO.. Ltd., poamties. = Ls Re | date a WOMAN “ 

ps qualifications in Engineering to wr 
DES RIETIV VE ARTICLES oF “SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, 
and pot to assist in the propenands work 0 
‘Applications should be made to THE SECRETARY, 
Co., Cambridge, stating age, qualifications, and former experience, 
when further particulars of the duties will be sent to likely candidates. 
OF SHEFFIELD. 


C Lz = 
REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


The Public Libraries Committee invite applications for the posts of 
TWO FEMALE ASSISTANTS. Commencing salary 78/. per annum. 
Candidates must have had previous experience in Public Library 
work, my preference will be given to those holding Certificates of the 
Libra in C Cataloguing, and having a 


Instrument 














inowieage of Shorthand and Type-writing. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must be 
sent in, under cover, qoteneed “Female Assistant,” so as to reach the 
undersigned on or before INDAY, June 14, 1915. 

Canvassing, directly ~ indirectly, ‘will be deemed a disqualification. 
y 


der, 
SAMUEL SMITH, Chief Librarian. 
Central Library, Surrey Street, Sheffield 








Miscellaneous. 


M. GEORGES VALENTIN, Préfet des études 
de_l’Athénée Royal de Tournai (Belgique), Chevalier “4 
VOrdre de Léopold, réfugié Belge, désire DONNER des LECON 
ticuliéres de francais, de latin, et de grec.—S’adresser chez we 
EDGWOOD, 18, Westminster Mansions, Westminster. 








Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement's Inn, 








Catalogues. 
B OOKS.—MONTHLY CATALOGUES of 


rare and valuable BOOKS post free. Thousands of Volumes in 
General Literature listed at 1s. and 2s. Topography. Genealogy, Art, 
—_—" Early Printed Books, Autogra tographs 
ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Roa , iy Bil, London. 


we a 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland 


New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





i ey: 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 





THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








Cupe-Wariting, Kr. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS 
TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 


STORIES, 





UTHORS’ MSS. intelligently Type-written. 
Literary Assistance (experienced), Research, Indexing. 
Secretarial Work. Charges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Grea 
Elms Road, Bromley, Kent. 





YPE-WRITING, Duplicating, Architects’ 
Specifications, Legal Work, Translations.—F. BATE, 53, Bush- 
Road, Kew (successor to Mrs. King, of Forest Road). 





UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 

ription accurately and pe geseapts executed. Short- 

han 4, goer Meetings. lecmene reported.— 

METRO OLITAN TYPING VO rice, aT, »*Ohancery Lane. 1. 
Central 1565. 





I['YPE-WRITING. G. — AUTHORS’ MSS. a 
Accuracy and Dispa' 


oes y. 
Miss RISDON, Sredina, 28, Alexandra Road, yo Hill, Surrey. 





bh -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Chasstent Tripos, Girton College, Cambri 0 ; Hatermotiote 

Lond Research, Revision, Short RIDGE 
TYPE. WRITING OFFICE, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHE w.c, 
Telephone ; 2308 City 








Sales by Anction. 


Books and Manuscripts. 


7 
M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a) will SELL by AU “ION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin; 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 2, and Following ov. 
and on WEDNESDAY, June 9, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock 
yeocionty, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of 
the Right Hon. the FARL OF MEX BOROUGH, the Property of the 
late W. 0. DANCKWERTS, Esq., K.C. (sold by order of the Execu- 
trix), and other Properties 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





GTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 


Established 1760. 
TUESDAY next, June 1, at 1 o'clock. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


t his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C 
ENGLISH nooy | CONTINENTAL CHINA, ome Crown Derby, 
Rockingham, Coa!port, Worcester—old China J ups—a number 
of Miniatures—a Collection of Old English Lacquer—Thres old Glass 
ee antique Astrolabe—old Glass—Carved Ivories—Native 

pons—Two Paisley Shawls—Two old Needlework Pictures—an 
epee ue English *pit—Oil Paintings—Water Colours—and a variety 
of other interesting lots. 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on applicaticn. 





The Valuable Library of the late INGRAM BYWATER, Esq. 
M ESSRS. HODGSON « 0. — _ BELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, Chance: on 
June7, and Fol lowing Day, oj ‘o'clock. "the iit (Med 
Portion of the Valuable LIBRAR ne, late INGRAM BYWATER 
4, ius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
removed from 93, Onslow Square, 8. W. (sold by order of the Executrix), 
m prising a series of 59 volumes of the Roxburghe Club Publications, 
fnclading the Metz Pontifical, and Lord Byron and his Det = 
Valuable Bititograpaions Works—Dictionary of National Bi 
72 vols., and other Works of Keference— Books on Art, including the 
Writings of Vasari, Crowe and Cansioneeise. Ruskin and others— 
Editions of Don Deinete—sreneh ae and I ian TAterature— Best 5 ‘exts 
of English Classical Writers—Extra- inetd Copies of Bosweli’s 
Johnson and Lives of the Poete—Rare First Editions of Swi: burne 
and other Modern Authors, &. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


MONDAY, 
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INDIAN REVIEW. 


A High-class Monthly. 
Edited by Mr. G. A. NATESAN. 





Annual Subscription including Postage: 


Inland ... ove Rs. 5 (Five) 
Great Britain ... Ten Shillings. 
U.S.A. « * Three Dollars. 





SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A number of original contributions by well- 
known Indian and English writers on a variety 
of subjects. Critical Reviews of the Latest Books. 
Summary of noteworthy Articles in leading Eng- 
lish, American, and Indian Periodicals. Selections 
from the notable Utterances of the Day. Notes 
and News on Industrial, Commercial, and Agri- 
cultural matters; also select notes on Literary, 
Educational, Legal, Medical, Scientific, Personal, 
Political, and General Topics. Among other spe- 
cial attractions of the REVIEW may be men- 
tioned Current Events, Diary of the Month, 
Indians Outside India, Feudatory India, Questions 
of Importance, Portraits and Illustrations. 


Each issue contains at least eighty 
pages (crown 4to) of solid matter. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, & CARTOONS. 





SELECT OPINIONS. 


SIR SIDNEY LEE TO 
MR. G. A. NATESAN. 

**T congratulate you on the valuable series of 
articles on the war which you have published in 
the Indian Review. They give an immense 
amount of useful, interesting, and accurate infor- 
mation which must be of great service in helpin 
the Indian Public to realize the conditions an 
the issue of the great conflict.” 


LORD MORLEY. 
“‘T have read it with interest and appreciation.” 


MR. J. HERBERT ROBERTS, M.P. 

‘*Let me congratulate you on the admirable 
editorials of this interesting monthly. I appre- 
ciate highly your many services to the cause of 
progress in India.” 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


‘Enterprising Review, which seems likely to 
bring Great Britain and our fellow-citizens in India 
more closely together.” 


DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
**It is excellent and well written, and dis- 
tinguished by a love of truth and right.” 





Annual Subscription, TEN SHILLINGS only 
Single Copy current issue One Shilling. 





If you have not already seen THE 
INDIAN REVIEW, send a ssix- 
penny postage stamp for a free speci- 
men copy to Messrs. G. A. Natesan 
G Co., Publishers, 3 and 4, Sunku- 
rama Chetty Street, Georgetown, 
I adras, India. 





AMERICAN 
GLOSSARY. 


BY 


RICHARD H. THORNTON 


In two volumes, 





This work is commended to the at- 
tention of the custodians of Public 


Libraries. The price is 30s. net. 





‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang 
Dictionary, though of necessity it includes 
The illus- 
trative quotations, which are accurately 
dated, number 14,000; and of these more 
than 11,000 belong to the period before 
the Civil War. 
or phrase which might be thought purely 


specimens of vulgar diction. 


In some instances a word 


American is traced to an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited ” 
(Spectator). ‘It will have a permanent 
value for the student of philology” 
(Aberdeen Press). “ It is the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
yet appeared in its peculiar field” 
(N.Y. World). “It is an extensive and 
valuable work of much research” (Times). 
“Tt is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
(Standard). “It must always prove 
valuable to philologers who recognize the 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms 
(Daily Express). ‘ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary” (Atheneum). 


FRANCIS & CO., 11, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


“Tt is an amazing collec- 
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READ 


The Outlook 


FOR THE 





BEST WAR ARTICLES 








EVERY SATURDAY 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 





A Weekly Review of 
Politics, Art, Literature, 


Science, and _ Finance. 


Since the War began ‘ The 
Outlook ” has maintained its 
high standard, and has not 
made any reduction in its size 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Six Months. One Year. 
Inland £0 14 0 £1 8 0 
Foreign . 0 15 0 1 10 0 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free on 
application to the MANAGER, 


“Che Outlook,” 








167, Strand, London, W.C. 
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—_o— 
Harvard. By John Hays Gardiner. 


(Milford, 6s. 6d. net.) 


‘HARVARD’ is a contribution to the 
American College and University Series, 
of which Prof. Krapp is general editor. 
Dean Keppel has already written the 
‘Columbia,’ and Prof. Collins the ‘ Prince- 
ton.’ ‘ Wisconsin,’ ‘ Yale,’ and ‘ Vassar’ 
are announced as in preparation. 


The manuscript of this volume was 
finished in 1913, but a few days before the 
untimely death of the author, who was a 
highly respected Assistant-Professor in 
the Department of English, and more 
recently editor of the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin. The task was performed with 
rare knowledge of, and deep affection for, 
his alma mater. 


The five chapters deal with the ‘ His- 
tory of the University,’ ‘ Harvard College,’ 
‘The Graduate Schools,’ ‘ Equipment for 
Research,’ and ‘ The Government and the 
Graduates "—in other words, the history, 
activities, and customs of Harvard from 
the first step towards its foundation on 
October 28th, 1636. Two years later 
the Rev. John Harvard of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, a Dissenter, who had 
died within a year of his arrival in the 
colony, bequeathed one half of his pro- 
perty and all of his library to the new 
school, in consequence of which the General 
Court ordered that it should be called 
Harvard College. 


A subscription followed, the magistrates 
contributing money and books, and 


“there were many lesser gifts, including, 
we are told, a number of sheep, a quantity of 
cotton cloth worth 9s., a pewter flagon worth 
10s., a fruit dish, a sugar spoon, a silver- 
tipped jug, one great salt and one small 
trencher-salt.”’ 





Some of the rules and regulations in 
early days are given. The boys must 
wear black coats on Sundays, and were 
not allowed to lie on the grass in the 
Yard or smoke in the Yard. Their pecu- 
niary transactions were restricted :— 

**No scholar shall buy, sell, or exchange 
anything to the value of 6d., without the 
allowance of his parents, guardians, or 
tutors.” 

The punishment for a single misdemeanour 
was not to exceed ‘ten shillings or ten 
stripes.” 

There is an extant list of ‘‘ pecuniary 
mulcts.’’ Absence from prayers cost 2d.; 
absence from a professor’s public lecture, 
4d.; going to meeting before bell-ring- 
ing, 6d.; for ** going upon the top of the 
College,” or for ** tumultuous noises,”’ or 
for ‘* keeping guns,” ls. ; and for * fight- 
ing and hurting any person,” not exceeding 
ls. 6d. Incidentally, in the early eigh- 
teenth century a too convivial Professor 
of Mathematics was removed from office, 
it being noted, among other charges, that 
he had bought “three pair of pearl silk 
stockings.” 

The original purpose of the founders 
was that 
‘every one shall consider the main end 
of his life and studies to know God and 
Jesus Christ, which is eternal life.” 

Also, 

“We longed for and looked after....to 
advance Learning and perpetuate it to 
Posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate 
Ministry to the Churches, when our present 
Ministers shall lie in the Dust.” 

Even in the early days when there 
was internal religious dissension, Harvard 
championed liberalism; and about the 
dawn of the nineteenth century the 
Divinity School became wholly and 
frankly a Unitarian seminary. As early 
as 1830 it was proclaimed that no “ assent 
to peculiarities of any denomination of 
Christians shall be required of either the 
instructors or students,” yet from natural 
causes it was not until the last quarter of 
the century that numbers of ministers 
were prepared for other denominations. 
Within the past thirty years, however, 
students of the School have entered the 
ministry of eleven different denominations, 
and its ambition to be a non-sectarian 
institution for “the serious, impartial, 
and unbiased investigation of Christian 
Truth ” seems, on the whole, to be realized. 

The success of the other Schools has 
been even more striking, so that the 
author’s summing-up of one may fairly be 
extended : ‘* The history of the University 
is of growing prosperity, of steadily more 
rigorous standards, and of numbers that 
could not be kept down.” 

Harvard is the most distinguished 
University in the United States, and there 
is none more typical of the country. Since, 
in opposition to native opinion, no less 
astute an observer than Canon Hannay 
regards ‘‘ American Universities, both those 
for men and for women, as the greatest 
things in America to-day,” they naturally 
lead to certain animadversions on a type 
which is of immense importance to the 
social historian. 





One of the first points to notice of this 
type is that it is not English. To be sure, 
its foundation was English, and its early 
associations harked back to _ Britain, 
American students reading law in the 
ash and medicine in Edinburgh. But 
for the past seventy-five years America 
has looked upon the Coe nt as the chief 
seat of learning., Her architects have 
long been schooled in Pagi, nd France 
seems, of late, to be res to ipereasingly 


for other. ae yes cture and 
the Rontancé to - 


e. and away 
the, _— se ; as been to 
Germany...‘ 









y 4 

roe oe éotild not find a dic- 
tio toda then lurfguage in Boston, and 
Ger yt taught at Harvard until 
1825. But before 1820 George Bancroft 
and Edward Everett had studied in 
Germany. They brought back with them 
ideas of scholarship that could not be 
satisfied by the prevailing system. Before 
many years, in Mr. Gardiner’s words, ** an 
ambitious student who wished to get any 
real knowledge of his subject and to learn 
methods of research went to Germany.”’ 
In 1872 Harvard established new degrees, 
‘with prescriptions borrowed from the 
German usage”; and in 1902 the Ger- 
manic Museum was founded, ‘*‘ to illus- 
trate, by means of plaster casts and other 
kinds of reproduction, the development 
of Germanic art and culture.” 


In thoroughness of investigation, the 
groundwork of scholarship, Harvard, like 
its sisters, has followed the German plan : 

‘““The example of that great teacher, the 
elder Agassiz [educated in Germany], has 
now spread to the teaching of the humanities, 
and to-day there is little bare communication 
of facts to students by lectures or textbooks. 
From the beginning each student is expected 
to hunt for facts for himself. In the ele- 
mentary courses a large part of the work 
consists in teaching students to read—to 
recognize the facts which are on the pages 
before them and to see their significance. 
They are also shown how to find sources, 
and how to make a bibliography. The 
method is closely akin to that in chemistry 
and biology, where the student is given the 
apparatus and material, and then set to 
investigate for himself and to note down the 
facts which he has observed.” 

This is well enough as far as it goes, but 
little emphasis is laid in this book on the 
intellectual! life at Harvard, beyond ‘“‘ hunt- 
ing for facts.” There are, though, two 
or three casual sentences which throw light, 
such as it is, on the subject ; thus we read 
that, ‘‘ aside from athletics, undergraduates 
have many interests which are more or 
less intellectual in character.” An even 
more illuminating comment is that on the 
Social Politics Club. Before we quote it 
we should, perhaps, explain that the Uni- 
versity body is composed of all or nearly 
all classes of society, and is consequently 
a fairly trustworthy index of the temper 
of the people. It is a body which is 
spiritually optimistic, not to say com- 
placent, and pecuniarily at least hopeful, 
if not positively well-to-do. It is, ob- 
viously, not the right atmosphere for 
the political or religious agitation which 
many Universities ‘of. the Old World 
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experience. The author refers with opens his volume is a perfect illustration 


almost naive deprecation to the presence 
of a radica! element :— 

“There is always at Harvard, and always 
will be, a body of earnest radicals who 
believe, to quote from the constitution of the 
Social Politics Club, ‘that the world is not 
yet finished.’ Such men are taken by the 
College as a whole with a mingling of 
humor and respect. They make an active 
ferment which keeps the more serious under- 
graduates from stagnating, though they do 
not often make much impression on any 
large portion of the College.” 

If this element keeps the more serious 
undergraduates from stagnation, what 
becomes of the less serious ? 

The intellectual life at Harvard, it 
would appear, spends itself in organization 
rather than reflection, even scholarship, as 
it is pursued in America, appealing to the 
active rather than to the meditative 
temperament. In the scheme of things 
there is no allowance made for the dreamer, 
no lane nor hour for solitary contempla- 
tion. The list of ‘‘ active interests,’ on 
the other hand, is so amazingly long and 
varied, and the so-called elective system 
has rendered them so attractive even to 
the less ambitious, that it would seem as 
if everybody, willy-nilly, must be kept 
busy all the time. 

““At the English universities there are 
still colleges which are recognized as havens 
for the ornamental; and in Germany it is 
taken as a matter of course that considerable 
numbers of students shall spend a year or 
two drinking beer and decorating their faces 
with sword slashes before they settle down 
to the serious work of getting their degrees. 
In America human nature is much the same 
as it is in Europe....Under a free elective 
system it is surprising to see how many of 
these volatile youths quite unintentionally 
pick up a strong interest in some subject 
that they would never have known about 
except for the elective system.” 

It is sometimes said that Harvard is 
aristocratic. On the contrary, all Ame- 
rican Universities are distinctly demo- 
cratic, and few more so than Harvard. 
There are wider differences of wealth 
among them than there are here, and the 
very rich and the very poor mingle more 
fraternally. Among the 2,200 students 
in the college, more than half partly 
or wholly earn their keep by being jacks- 
of-all-trades, and without the slightest 
social detriment. There is an Employ- 
ment Office, the secretary of which is a 
permanent officer, whose business it is to 
talk with all applicants for work, estimate 
their capacity, and assign them to the 
various jobs that come to his notice. Some 
become, for the nonce, carpenters, chauf- 
feurs, conductors, scene-shifters, snow- 
shovellers, or waiters. Emerson, it may 
be recalled, was a waiter at Harvard a 
hundred years ago. No change has taken 
place to prevent potential Emersons from 
being waiters there now, an indication 
both of the age and the stability of certain 
manifestations of the democratic instinct 
in America. 











TWO MODERN SATIRISTS. 


In a booklet on satire Mr. Cannan has 
told us that “in art the only meanness 
is to attempt to drive the imagination 
along the beaten level ways.” If this be 
fact, Mr. Galsworthy should blush, for 
his art in ‘The Little Man, and Other 
Satires,’ has apparently no objection to 
paths where the satirist is sure of a wel- 
come. Again, if we are to infer that the 
highest aim of the satirist is to attempt 
the discovery of the ridiculous to people 
who fancy they know exactly what and 
where it is, Mr. Cannan is the reverse of 
mean in satire: he is noble. he is even 
distinguished ! 

Nevertheless, the truth about Mr. 
Cannan’s ‘ Windmills,’ as he calls his 
‘ Book of Fables,’ is that, though they are 
very attractive objects as they revolve 
fantastically-coloured sails above the ever 
lavish crop of commonplace literature, 
they are not noble, and do not achieve the 
full measure of their originality without 
isolating the miller from the majority of 
reasonable patriots. As imaged in Mr. 
Cannan’s satire, the present war is a war 
between Fatland and Fatterland—a duel 
between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, in 
which the prime cause is “the idea of 
nationality ’’ tempted to destructive mani- 
festation by the existence of standing 
armies. If our Teutonic foes can swallow 
or avoid Mr. Cannan’s nauseous pun on 
Vaterland, they have cynicism enough to 
relish a book which might be the literary 
offspring of a modern Gulliver. 

‘Windmills’ contains three distinct 
stories. The first relates how the accom- 
plished master of a dirigible island imposed 
his will and philosophy—the latter derived 
from an exiled German—upon a world 
whose militarism was as mischievous as a 
free tiger in a farm. The second story 
relates a man’s experience of despotism 
under women. Finally comes a story 
which describes the agitation (ending in 
amity) against the Divine Being, Jah, on 
the part of a bereaved and judicially ill- 
treated stationer, who became and re- 
mained (not impiously) a friend of the 
Devil. 

Humour, wholly untrammelled by 
reverence, yet controlled by sympathy 
with beauty, runs exultantly and youth- 
fully through Mr. Cannan’s pages. One 
of his characters who “ sang whole passages 
from Tittiker [‘ Whitaker’s Almanack ’] as 
he worked ” is, in this vocal act, typical of 
Mr. Cannan’s animating power ; he too (if 
he would) could make a frivolous person 
listen to Whitaker. 


To turn from Mr. Cannan to Mr. Gals- 
worthy is to turn from a _ whimsical 
prophet and daring challenger to an orderly 
and veracious demonstrator of the absurd. 
Mr. Galsworthy satisfies one’s sense of 
justice in laughter, and is bright after the 
fashion of daylight. The play which 


Windmills : a Book of Fables. By Gilbert 
Cannan. (Martin Secker, 5s. net.) 

The Little Man, and Other Satires. By John 
Galsworthy. (Heinemann, 6s.) 





of the difference between the theory 
and practice of altruism, with a baby 
suspected of infectious disease for the 
instrument by which half-a-dozen persons 
of various nationalities expose the fact 
that love of one’s neighbour is at least 
four times rarer than dislike of bother. 
Equally perfect in its humorous veri- 
similitude is the play, in which Mr. 
Galsworthy shows a passion for decorum— 
for keeping oneself select—triumphing 
over gratitude in the case of some of our 
provincial ladies and gentlemen who have 
experienced kindness from hands accident- 
ally devoid of a wedding-ring. Mr. Gals- 
worthy is acutely conscious of the ab- 
surdity resulting from the division of a 
vain artist into three parts—the toiler, 
the coxcomb, and the critic of vanity; 
and though his ten ‘ Studies of Extrava- 
gance ’ are occasionally tedious and rather 
too like bare diagnosis, he wakes the 
reader of them up again and again by 
some grotesque fancy about people we 
know, as, for instance, in the tender lady’s 
excuses for eating slaughtered animals ; 
“The girls were growing girls; Sunday 
would hardly seem Sunday without.” 
Occasionally Mr. Galsworthy wanders 
out of the beaten track with considerable 
success; witness the satire called ‘ Abra- 
cadabra,’ which suggests that one may 
become psychically pachydermatous by 
practising disbelief in the reality of the 
body. His ‘ Ultima Thule,’ which shows 
the fastidiousness of destitute animals in 
their choice of patronage, is more akin to 
the poetry of love than the spirit of satire. 








Deliverance: the Freeing of the Spirit in 
the Ancient World. By Henry Osborn 
Taylor. (Macmillan & Co., 5s. 6d. net.) 


WE have experienced a high degree of 
pleasure in reading Dr. Taylor’s latest 
book. He generally knows how to cast 
the spell of attractiveness over  sub- 
jects which are usually presented in a 
more or less stiff and pedantic form. The 
secret of success like this lies in the author’s 
ability to suffuse intellectual concepts with 
a thrill of emotion sufficient to impart to 
them the glow of things vividly realized. 
By a further heightening of its qualities, 
and the introduction, whenever needed, 
of greater definiteness of expression, to- 
gether with the removal here and there of 
what readers on this side of the Atlantic, at 
any rate, must regard as doubtful grammar 
and unnecessary quaintness of form, the 
author’s style might be made to approach 
the nature of the best in literature of 
this kind ; but, where so mueh is genially 
and gracefully given, it would be almost 
an act of ingratitude to clamour for more. 

The term “deliverance,” as used by Dr. 
Taylor, is certainly elastic, and is made to 
embrace manifold meanings, or else it 
would have been impossible to include 
within its range all the religious systems 
and intellectual and poetical activities 
that he passes underreview. The teaching 
| of Gautama was intended to effect deliver- 
‘ance from desire and self; Christianity, 
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again, is, in one aspect of its original 
essence, deliverance from the powers of 
evil; Socrates, to take but one other 
example, stood for deliverance from ignor- 
ance and intellectual delusion. But the 
significance of the word has to be stretched 
considerably in one direction or another 
in order to make it apply to, e.g., the pyra- 
mids of ancient Egypt, or the heroic poetry 
of classical Greece. 

An even greater variety of meanings 
is, not without artificiality, included in 
the idea of adjustment, which Dr. Taylor 
constantly employs as a kind of correlative 
to that of deliverance. 

“*T would set forth [he writes in the Pro- 

logue]... .those individuals who most clearly 
illustrate phases of human adjustment with 
life, its limitations, aspirations, and conceived 
determining powers, working within or from 
without.” 
But it is clear that adjustment to limita- 
tions must be an act of a far different 
quality from adjustment to an ideal; for 
the former may possibly assume the 
character of opportunism, whilst the 
watchwords of the latter can, for a time 
at any rate, only be change and trans- 
formation. 

The survey opens with a rather short 
chapter on Chaldza and Egypt, the Baby- 
jonian king Hammurabi (here spelt Ham- 
murapi), and the revolutionary Pharaoh, 
Amenhotep IV., respectively representing 
the highest effort in the direction of eman- 
cipation and idealistic adjustment. Much 
more attractive and thoroughgoing treat- 
ment is, under the heading ‘ China: Duty 
and Detachment,’ accorded to the systems 
of Lao Tzu and Confucius, the Chinese in- 
carnations, as our author calls them, of 
the vita contemplativa and the vita activa, 
Full prominence is also given to the teach- 
ing of Chuang Tzu, who “ proceeds from 
Lao Tzu, or, at all events, represents a 
further stage in the progress of Chinese 
quietism and its justification.” 

Our author’s gift of sympathetic mental 
portraiture is sufficiently well shown in 
his presentation of Brahman and Buddhist 
teaching in the chapter headed ‘ The 
Indian Annihilation of Individuality’ ; 
but the figure of the ancient East that 
appears to interest him most is that of 
Zarathustra, not, of course, in any sense 
the Zarathustra who sprang out of the 
spirit of Nietzsche, but the historical 
Zarathustra, who was a fighter in the cause 
of the god of light, Ahura Mazda, and of 
whom our author rightly says that “ he 
comes close to the Hebrew prophets in the 
temper of his life-adjustment.” 

We seem to remain in the right 
sequence when, in the next chapter, 
the life and teaching of the prophets of 
Israel themselves are viewed as representa- 
tive instances of deliverance and adjust- 
ment. We cannot, however, say that this 
part of the theme is, in its detailed elabora- 
tion, as congenial to the author’s mental 
constitution as are the Greek topics treated 
in the two following sections. His sketch 
of the work accomplished by Homer, 
Pindar, Aschylus, and Sophocles on the 
one hand, and Heraclitus, Plato, Aristotle, 
and several of their successors on the 
other, is written in so vivid and sym- 





pathetic a style that one is here more than 
anywhere else ready to forgive the writer’s 
constant endeavour to keep before our 
minds—in season and out of season, as 
it were—the notions of deliverance and 
adjustment. In the same way we are so 
well satisfied with the sentiment that the 
sculptures of the Parthenon exemplify 
*‘ victories of mind and civilization and 
freedom over their brutal or slavish oppo- 
sites,’ that we are ready to forget the 
idea of adjustment which the author wishes 
us to connect with these same victories. 

Under the heading ‘ Intermediaries,’ 
Dr. Taylor deals with the various phases 
of later Hellenism, and particularly Neo- 
Platonism, which preceded the advent of 
Christianity. There follows a chapter on 
‘ Jesus,’ but it does not seem to us that 
this greatest of all subjects has been treated 
with as deep insight as might be desired. 
Nothing is set down that is not reverent 
or sympathetic; but the secret of the 
highest personality may well elude one 
who can successfully deal with a Zara- 
thustra. a Homer, ora Plato. No wonder, 
therefore, that the chapters on Paul and 
Augustine which follow can be pronounced 
excellent, whilst that on Jesus leaves us 
comparatively cold and unresponsive. 

At the conclusion of the final chapter, 
which, in a spirit of graceful and genuine 
humility, Dr. Taylor entitles ‘ The Arrows 
are beyond Thee,’ he writes :— 

** And still the humsn personality gives 

one pause. It seems so necessarily a passing 
phase, not to be imagined as lasting 
forever, or as the vehicle of an eternal here 
and now....Whether embodied or dis- 
embodied, is it suited for eternity ?”’ 
His answer, timidly enough given, is that 
“only absorption in Deity contents ’’ the 
saints; ‘only infinite life is suited to 
eternity ; not man, but God.” 

We have no desire to discuss the validity 
of this conclusion; but as ‘‘ the vehicle 
of an eternal here and now”’ is ap- 
parently intended to represent an alter- 
native to ‘ lasting forever,” we may ask 
what definite meaning our author wishes 
us to attach to it. 








“Germany on the Brain’’; or, The Ob- 
session of a “ Crank”’’: Gleanings from 
‘The National Review, 1899-1914. 
With an Introductory Note by L. J. 
Maxse. (National Review Office, 
3s. net.) 

Mr. MaxsE may be liked or he may be dis- 

liked, but he cannot be ignored. His 

powerful and pertinacious pen has long 
since won recognition for The National 

Review ; and whatever may be thought 

of his controversial methods, it must be 

admitted that, as he never hesitates to hit 

a head when he sees one, so retaliatory 

punishment leaves him undismayed. The 

judicious may complain that his influence 
would be greater if he could restrain his 
vehemence, and that the essential sound- 
ness of his views is often obscured, and 
sometimes quite destroyed, by his ex- 
aggerations. Still, in the dull world of 
party journalism the appearance of an 
original mind is not to be lightly regarded. 
If recent French history would have been 





the poorer without Rochefort, so British 
politics would suffer by the disappearance 
of Mr. Maxse. But there is this difference 
between the two, that, whereas Rochefort 
was the victim of every whim and every 
talebearer, Mr. Maxse has throughout been 
the exponent of strong and steady con- 
victions. 

‘The Obsession of a ‘“ Crank”’’ is a 
capital alternative title. A good many 
worthy people were content to regard, or 
disregard, Mr. Maxse as a crank until the 
course of events since last August forced 
on them the uncomfortable feeling that he 
has been right after all. Never, for one 
moment, has he lost sight of the serious- 
ness of the German naval challenge. It 
is true that we come across a highly here- 
tical sentence written in 1900: “ As far 
as this country is concerned, we can afford 
to watch the growth of the German navy 
with sympathetic interest.” But there 
follows a reassuring foot-note: the ‘ Epi- 
sodes ’ for that month were written by 
another hand, and Mr. Maxse had no 
opportunity of revision. A selection from 
the correspondence or a report of the con- 
versation which ensued between his con- 
tributor and himself would have been 
interesting, even if it would have been a 
violation of editorial propriety. With 
this single aberration, for which he was 
not responsible, Mr. Maxse can fairly 
contend that the German Emperor has 
been throughout a faua bonhomme to The 
National Review ; that its eye has been 
relentlessly fixed on Prof. Delbriick and 
Count Reventlow ; and that the manceuvres 
of Potsdam parties have been exposed 
in Unionist no less than in Liberal 
Cabinets. 

Mr. Maxse’s delight in his work is 
exhilarating. It comes out on every page, 
in his coining of nicknames, and in the 
shrapnel of his epithets. In 1905 he got 
hold of a pamphlet by Baron von Edels- 
heim, ‘ Operationen tiber See,’ and pub- 
lished a translation of a portion of it under 
the title of ‘ The Future Functions of the 
German Navy,’ by ‘“‘A Member of the 
German General Staff.” The German 
press promptly declared that the whole 
thing had been concocted in The National 
Review office, until it discovered, to its 
dismay, the real source of the article. 
Whereupon Mr. Maxse rejoiced greatly. 

This selection is mostly Maxse, but not 
altogether so. The National Review has 
worked honestly and hard in the past for 
the establishment of better relations be- 
tween France and Russia and ourselves.and 
the articles written to that end by M. 
Etienne, M. Paul Doumer, and “ A Russian 
Diplomatist ’’ are well worth re-reading to- 
day. In Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, too, 
Mr. Maxse had a contributor with a wise 
and intimate knowledge of foreign affairs. 
Lord Roberts wrote on the Army from the 
fullness of his long experience; and another 
soldier-critic of much prescience was the 
present Earl Percy. In 1909 that able 
officer foretold that the Germans would 
make Belgium their main line of approach 
on France, and The National Review may 
well be proud of having published so 
sagacious a prophecy. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE explanation of the Pan-Germanic 
policy in Germany and Eastern Europe, by 
Lewis B. Namier (Duckworth, ls. net), 
largely covers ground which by this time 
will be familiar to our readers. The book, 
however, contains a valuable chapter on the 
relations of Prussia and Russia, which 
exhibits considerable research. It is cus- 
tomary to think of Poland as the link that 
kept these two nations together; Mr. 
Namier, however, shows that Bismarck’s 
attitude towards Russia depended on other, 
and perhaps even deeper, considerations. 
Up to the outbreak of war, as a result of 
the Germanophile policy of the Russian 
Tsars since Peter the Great, many of the 
important administrative posts were filled 
by Germans. ‘T'o-day, in Russia, suspicions 
and accusations of treachery against the 
bearers of German names are rife everywhere. 
Mr. Namier’s exceptional knowledge of the 
nationalities of Austria-Hungary gives his 
recommendations for future settlement 
special value. He would leave _ the 
German Empire intact, so far as her lands 
are inhabited by a German population. 
Austria, on the other hand, he would dis- 
member on the basis of her nationalities. 
The little book is very well-informed, and 
contains a few neat descriptions. Austria, 
for example, is a ‘ boarding-house for her 
nationalities.” 


PrERHAPS the most surprising feature to 
English readers of the discussions in War, 
Progress, and the End of History, including a 
Short Story of the Anti-Christ, by Vladimir 
Soloviev, translated from the Russian by 
Alexander Bakshy, with a Biographical 
Notice by Dr. Hagberg Wright (University 
of London Press, 6s. net), is the prominence 
of the Anti-Christ. This is a characteristic 
of Russian thought; the idea is regarded 
by Russians in a light very different from 
our own. We doubt if it would have 
occurred to any English writer, for example, 
to compose a trilogy of novels on the Anti- 
Christ, as Merejhkovsky has done. 


The first of the ‘ Discussions’ deals with 
war. Although facts and instances are 
adduced from the Russo-Turkish War, the 
author treats the subject ‘“‘ sub specie eter- 
nitatis,’ as the translator points out. Five 

ersons take part in these ‘Discussions’: a 

olstoyan prince ; a general believing firmly 
in the righteousness of his profession; a 
nego whose creed, if he ever had one, 

as been shattered by the lifelong practice 
of opportunism ; an anonymous gentleman, 
in whom we recognize the author ; and a lady. 
They begin by debating whether war is ever 
justifiable. The prince and the politician 
take the negative view, but are more or less 
forced to accept the opinion that, as Christian 
teaching in Asia Minor has caused a reaction 
into barbarism on the part of those Turks 
who have not accepted it, war, in these cir- 
cumstances, may be good, and peace evil. 
The politician then turns the discussion on 
to the case of civilized nations, among whom 
a common culture would be seriously 
threatened by war. The reply to this, 
made at great length, is that this common 
culture, the tendency towards which is 
called ‘ progress,”’ is a virtual surrender to 
Anti-Christ. This is elaborated in ‘A 
Story of Anti-Christ,’ the predictions of a 
monk placed in the mouth of the anonymous 
debater. 

Vladimir Solov:ev (1853-1900) has a high 
place in the estimation of Orthodox Russia. 
In this his last work we gain a valuable 
insight into the naive, un-selfconscious 





Russian intellect. The translation is ex- 
cellent, and Dr. Hagberg Wright’s Introduc- 
tion contains all the necessary facts relating 
to the author. The ‘ Discussions’ are en- 
livened by occasional flashes of humour, 
and include a few prophecies which have 
met with a startling fulfilment. 


AUSTRALIA holds an honourable position 
in the statistical world, and the colony of 
Victoria has for a great number of years pub- 
lished one of the best year-books of any 
country. The thirty-fourth issue of the 
Victorian Year-Book, 1913-14, by Mr. A. M. 
Laughton, Government Statist (Melbourne, 
A. J. Mullett, Government Printer), now 
before us, only takes us up to about the 
middle of 1914, to a point just short of the 
outbreak of war, and therefore the military 
and naval figures do not throw new light on 
defence matters; but a few items in the 
volume are brought up to much later 
dates, and we find, for instance, the names 
of members of the Federal Parliament 
elected in September, and of the State 
Parliament elected as late as the end of 
November. ‘There is a good summary of 
the Workers’ Compensation Act passed 
last year, and valuable information with 
regard to Closer Settlement and _ the 
progress of irrigation. The figures which 
deal with electoral matters should interest 
many in this country. They show that, in 
each of the Australian States, about three 
out of every four women on the register 
attended the polling booths; and that for 
the whole Commonwealth seventy-seven 
men and sixty-nine women in every hun- 
dred of each sex recorded their votes. We 
note that the quantity of grapes gathered in 
Victoria has enormously increased in recent 
years, but that the number of gallons of 
wine made in 1914 was little more than half 
that made in 1907. Raisins and currants 
seem to be taking the place of wine. 

The Year-Book is as accurate as usual 
in its figures, and has a good index which 
makes it extremely useful for reference. 
The map at the beginning is overcrowded 
with marks and colours, and attempts to 
give too much information on one sheet of 
paper. 


SINCE its first appearance, late in 1911, 
Principles of Economics, by F. W. Taussig 
(Macmillan, 2 vols., 17s. net), has been gener- 
ally accepted as a standard work, and has 
been reprinted no fewer than seven times. In 
this second edition changes have been made 
withthe design of bringing up to date the 
sections on United States finance, and in 
order to embody the new Trust legislation. 
The total amount of revision, however, has 
been inconsiderable. The open-minded cha- 
racter of the work and its avoidance of 
discussion of purely theoretical importance 
have undoubtedly been the principal factors 
of its success. We maintain the criticism 
we made on the appearance of the first 
edition, that insufficient attention is given 
to the problems of women’s employment. 
Although these are to a certain extent dealt 
with by implication in the sections on labour, 
we cannot but regret that Prof. Taussig 
remains at one with the generality of 
professors of economics in regarding these 
vital and imperfectly understood matters as 
unworthy of close attention. 


Mr. EpGar WALLACE’s book Smithy and 
the Hun (Pearson, 1s. net) suggests the hope 
that “‘ Mr. Dooley ” will before long give us 
his views on the war. Mr. Wallace, though 


a long way behind Mr. Dunne, can sometimes 
perpetrate a Dooleyism of wit and insight. 
One of his short sketches, ‘The Lawyer in 
War,’ is consistent, and excellent in this 





way. The suggestion, ‘‘ Send McKenna to 
turn the lights out, and give the enemy copies 
of my celebrated book ‘Rot mit Uns’ to 
read whilst we get out a written judgment,” 
will appeal to many who consider that the 
authorities prefer to bother harmless people 
and neglect the more serious issues that 
should be grasped. Others may be found 
to favour the opinion that “ K. is a senti- 
mentalist and Tennant is a liar’’; also the 
suggestion that ‘‘ Henry,’ a person not 
clearly indicated, with grand ideas for 
getting recruits, should be ‘“‘ hung—for the 
duration of the war only.” 

Mr. Wallace touches Fleet Street with a 
judicious and telling thrust. He pictures 
the letter-writing soldiers consulting one 
another for variations on the word “ter- 
rible,’’ evidently indicating the all too fre- 
quent appearance on posters of the words 
“grave, ‘drastic.””’ He also expresses 
the sentiment that, when the Government 
makes ink contraband, the war will be 
finished. 

We think that he is not alone in the 
statement (made by one of his characters) 
that La Vie Parisienne contains more war 
news than is generally imagined: it is not 
in the daily press, French or English, that 
one finds everything. 

Mr. Wallace indulges in one breach of 
good taste—the mention of himself by one 
of his characters. Even the fact that he 
classes himself in this case with Mr. Charles 
Garvice and Mr. Hall Caine forms no excuse. 


The Codex Alexandrinus in Reduced Photo- 
graphic Facsimile : Old Testament, Part I.— 
Genesis—-Ruth. (British Museum, Il. 15s. 
net.)—The part of this facsimile of the 
Codex Alexandrinus containing the New 
Testament and the Clementine Epistles 
was issued in 1909; and in the general 
introduction prefixed to it the history 
of the MS., so far as it is known, is 
given. About the beginning of 1625 the 
Codex was offered to James I. of England 
by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
The intermediary was Sir Thomas Roe, 
British Ambassador at Constantinople ; but 
before negotiations were completed James I. 
died. The MS. was offered, however, to 
Charles I. in 1627, and was accepted. Pro 
posals were made for its publication, but 
the financial difficulties were great. In 1633 
Patrick Young of the Royal Library pub- 
lished the editio princeps of the Clementine 
Epistles from the MS.; and in 1707-20 an 
edition of the text of the Old Testament, 
founded on the MS., was produced. But it 
was not till 1786 that the text of the 
New Testament was printed. Photography 
was used as early as 1856 for the production 
of a facsimile of the Epistles of Clement; and 
in 1879 the first volume appeared of @ 
facsimile of the MS. in permanent auto- 
type. When the facsimile was completed 
the Codex was placed beyond the reach of 
destruction, so far as this can be assured 
by photography ; and, with the exception 
of the Utrecht Psalter, was the first MS. 
to be so placed. Sir, F. G. Kenyon, the 
editor, tells us that the present issue of @ 
facsimile on a reduced scale is intended to 
serve at a smaller cost the purpose of the 
edition which began to appear in 1879. 
Praise is due to the Trustees of the British 
Museum and to the editor for their services 
to students of the texts of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The present volume is the first of four 
of the Old Testament. It comprises the 
Octateuch. These eight books, we are told, 
form a single unit, written by a single scribe. 
They are also the part of the MS. which has 
been most extensively corrected. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


—_o—. 
| THEOLOGY. 


Every (Rt. Rev. E. F.), THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
IN SouTH AMERICA, 2/6 net. S.P.C.K. 
A short account by the Bishop of the Falk- 
land Islands of the work of the Church of England 
in South America. 


Gough (Rev. A. W.), Gop’s SrronGc PEOPLE, 
2 /6 net. Robert: Scott 
A book of twelve sermons which were preached 

at Brompton during the present war. 


Maclean (Arthur John), Bishop of Moray, RECENT 
DISCOVERIES ILLUSTRATING EARLY CHRISTIAN 
LIFE AND WorsHIP, 2/ net. S.P.C.K. 

A second and revised edition, containing a 
new Introduction and Index. 


LAW. 


Emery (H. C.), Forms AND PRECEDENTS FOR 
CoMMON Usg, 5/ net. Effingham Wilson 
A handbook of reference for members of the 
legal profession and the general public, containing 
forms relating to contracts, partnerships, mort- 
gages, wills, &c. 


POETRY. 


Davidson (Judson France), THe ANACREONTEA 
AND PRINCIPAL REMAINS OF ANACREON OF 
TEOs, in English Verse, 4/6 net. Dent 

The volume includes an Introductory Essay, 
notes, and some Anacreontics by the translator, 
and translations of epigrams on Anacreon. 


Things Old and New, by G. H., 1 /6 net. 
; Simpkin & Marshall 
A collection of miscellaneous verses, including 
‘The Child’s Prayer,’ ‘ Loch Katrine,’ ‘To Ire- 
land,’ ‘ Clouds,’ &c. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Norwich: ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY COMMITTEE TO THE Town CoUNCIL 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 3\1stT, 1915. 

Norwich, Public Library 
It includes classified tables and a list of donors 
to the Library. 


Peet (Hubert W.), A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOURNAL- 


IsM: a Guide to the Books about the Press 
and Pressmen, 6d. Sells 
A classified list, reprinted from the 1915 


edition of ‘ Sell’s World’s Press.’ 


Wigan Public Libraries: Tuirty-SEVENTH AN- 
NUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 

Includes statistical statements, selected lists 

of books consulted and borrowed, and lists of the 

principal additions and donations during the year. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Richardson (Rev. G. L.), ConscreNcE: its Origin 
and Authority, 5/ net. Wells Gardner 
This essay attempts to provide for the general 
reader a coherent view of the subject, and a 
solution of some of its problems. 


Thompson (Silvanus P.), THE QUEST FOR TRUTH, 
1/ net. Headley Bros. 
The Swarthmore Lecture for this year. * 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls preserved in the Public 
Record Office: Vol. V. Epwarp III. a.p. 1337- 
1347, 15/ Wyman 

The text has been prepared, under the super- 

vision of Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte, by Mr. A. E. 

Bland, who, with some assistance from Mr. S. C. 

Ratcliff, has also compiled the Index. 


Canadian North-West: its Early Development 
and Legislative Records, Vol. II., edited by 
Prof. E. H. Oliver. 

Ottawa, Government Printing Bureau 

Contains Minutes of the Councils of the Red 

River Colony and the Northern Department of 
Rupert’s Land. 


Collier (Edward A.), A History oF OLD KINDER- 
HOOK, 21 / net. Putnam 
A history of this district of Albany from 
aboriginal days down to the present time, with 
an account of the civic, social, and religious life 
of the early settlers. 
Corpechot (Lucien), MeMorIEs OF QUEEN AMELIE 
OF PORTUGAL, 7 /6 net. Nas 
A translation from the French by M. Harriet 
M. Capes. 





Harrison (Rev. Frederick), THE MAIN SRTEAM OF 
EUROPEAN History, 1/6 Blackie 
The author gives a sketch of the origin and 
development of the German Empire, the causes 
and problems of the Eastern Question, and the 
events which led to the formation of Belgium as 
a neutral kingdom, his purpose being to show 
the deep-lying causes of the war. 
Prescott (William H.), THE CoNQuEsr OF MEXICO, 
2 vols., 1 / net each. Milford 
In the ‘“‘ World’s Classics’ Pocket Edition. 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie contributes an Introduction. 


Webster (C. K.), THE StupDy OF NINETEENTH 

CENTURY DrpeLomacy, 1/ net. Bell 

An inaugural lecture delivered before the 
University of Liverpool last December. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Kusel (Baron de), AN ENGLISHMAN’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS OF Eaypt, 1863 to 1887, 10/6 net. 


Lane 
The author was formerly English Controller- 
General of Egyptian customs. The book is 


illustrated with portraits, photographs, and a 
map ; and in an Epilogue a brief account is given 
of the recent history of the country. 


Lee (Ida), THE LoGBOOKS OF THE LADY NELSON, 
WITH THE JOURNAL OF HER FIRST COMMANDER, 
LiEvuT. JAMES GRANT, 10 /6 net. Grafton 

A record of this ship’s discoveries and ex- 
plorations in Australia. 


Lethbridge (Alan), THE NEW RvssIA FROM THE 

WHITE SEA TO THE SIBERIAN STEPPE, 16/ net. 

Mills & Boon 

An account of a journey through Russia 

undertaken by the author and his wife. There 
are many illustrations. 


Safroni-Middleton (A.), SAILOR AND BEACHCOMBER, 
10 /6 net. Grant Richards 
The author ran away to sea at the age of 

14, and here describes the first four or five years 
of his life in Australia and the South Sea Islands, 


Turton (Mrs. Wesley), StupDIEs oF NEw ZEALAND 
LIFE, 6d. net. S.P.C.K. 
Short sketches of Maori life. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Ellis (Havelock), AFFIRMATIONS, 6 / net. 
Constable 
A second edition with a new Preface. 


Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, issued 
under the Direction of C. H. Firth and Walter 
Raleigh: Vol. V., HENRY TUBBE, by G. C. 
Moore Smith, 6 /6 net. 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
The volume contains some specimens of 

Tubbe’s writings from Harl. MS. 4126, and an 

Introduction, giving an account of his life, letters, 

and literary remains. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Burroughs (Rev. E. A.), THE ETERNAL GOAL, 
2d. net. Longmans 
Three letters on ‘The Need of National 
Confession,’ ‘ A Plea for Ideals,’ and ‘ How Long 
Halt We ?’ which are reprinted from The Times. 


Cornford (L. Cope) and Walker (F. W.), THE GREAT 

DEEDS OF THE BLACK WATCH, 1 / net. Dent 

A short history of this famous regiment. It 

is the first volume of a newsection of ‘‘ The Way- 

farer’s Library,’ entitled “‘ The Story of the 
Regiments.” 


Great World War, edited by Frank A. Mumby, 
Part IV., 2/6 net. Gresham Publishing Co. 
Includes chapters on the campaign in 
Flanders, ‘Home Waters and German Raids,’ 
‘The Austro-Serbian Campaign,’ and ‘ The Work 
of the Red Cross.’ 


India and the War, 1/net. Hodder & Stoughton 
The book includes an Introduction on ‘ British 
Rule in India’ by Lord Sydenham of Combe. 


Murray (Marr), DRINK AND THE WAR FROM THE 
PATRIOTIC POINT OF VIEW, 1/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 
The writer’s purpose is to show to what extent 
drink is the enemy of Great Britain in the present 
war. 


Nelson’s History of the War, by John Buchan, 
Vol. IV., 1/ net. Nelson 
This volume contains accounts of the cam- 
paign in West Flanders, the two attacks on 
Warsaw, and the war at sea down to the battle 
of the Falkland Islands. 


Oakley (Rev. G. R.), UNDER THE FLAG, 4d. 
S.P.C.K, 
Five papers addressed to young soldiers. 





Owen (Harold), ComMON SENSE ABOUT THE SHAW, 

2 /6 net. Allen & Unwin 

A criticism of ‘Common Sense about the 
War,’ and a denunciation of Shavianism. 


Papers for War Time: No. 31. BRITISH AND 
GERMAN SCHOLARSHIP, by James Hope Moul- 
ton; No. 32. ARE WE TO PUNISH GERMANY, 
IF WE Can? by A. Clutton-Brock, 2d. each. 

Milford 


New pamphlets in this series. 
Parker (Sir Gilbert), THE WORLD IN THE CRUCIBLE, 


6/ net. Murray 
An account of the origin of the war and the 
diplomatic interests involved. 


Petre (M. D.), REFLECTIONS OF a Non-Com- 

BATANT, 2 /6 net. Longmans 

The writer’s purpose is to show that war will 

be inevitable so long as diplomacy is ruled by 

principles of expediency and not by international 
human justice. 


Shumaker (E. Ellsworth), THE WoruLp CRISIS 
AND THE WAY TO PEACE, 2 /6 net. Putnam 
The writer appeals to the United States and 
neutral nations to intervene in the war, proclaim 
a month’s truce, and summon an International 
Conference at the Hague to consider terms of 
peace. 


Smith (Rev. G. Vernon), THE BisHOP oF LON- 
DON’S VISIT TO THE FRONT, 1/ net. Longmans 
An account of the Bishop’s visit to the Front 

last Easter, written by his chaplain. 


Strong (Rowland), THe Diary OF AN ENGLISH 
RESIDENT IN FRANCE DURING TWENTY-TWo 
WEEKES OF WAR-TIME, 6/ net. Nash 

This diary extends from August Ist to 

December 31st last, a period during which the 

writer stayed in Nice, Toulon, Paris, South- 

ampton, London, Reims, and other places. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Hill’s English-Russian Vest-Pocket Dictionary and 
Self-Instructor, by S. J. Luboff, 1/ net. 
Leopold B. Hill 
It includes some conversations and idioms. 


Rees (David J.), Cours D’ANGLAIS ILLUSTRE 
EN TRENTE LECONS, revu et _ corrigé par 
J. McLaughlin, ‘The Pictorial Language 


Series,” 1/ net. Leopold B. Hill 

A textbook for foreigners learning English. 

It is written according to the Direct Method, and 

contains illustrations, descriptions, conversations, 
lists of irregular verbs, &c. 


POLITICS. 


Burns (C. Delisle), PoxrricAL IDEALS, THEIR 
NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT: an Essay, 2/6 
net. Milford 

The author’s thesis is ‘‘ that modern politics 

is governed by the conceptions men have of a 

state of things which would be better than the 

present.”’ 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Hobhouse (L. T.), Wheeler (G. C.), and Gins- 
berg (M.), THE MATERIAL CULTURE AND SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE SIMPLER PEOPLES, 2 /6 net. 

Chapman & Hall 

One of the Monographs on Sociology issued 

by the London School of Economics. It contains 
chapters on ‘ Stages of Economic Culture,’ ‘ Govern- 
ment and Justice,’ ‘The Family,’ and ‘ War and 

Social Structure.’ 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Browne (Henry), First Lessons IN NUMISMATICS 
FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS OF LATIN AND GREEK, 
sd. Bell 

This little book has been prepared for the 

Association for the Reform of Latin Teaching by 

the Chairman of the Realien Committee. 

Cox (Lucy E.), ExpERIMENTAL PLANT PHYSIO- 
LOGY FOR BEGINNERS, 2 / net. Longmans 

This little book is intended as a guide to 
practical work on the elementary physiological 
facts of plant life. 


Finn (M.), ExPERIMENTAL ELECTRICITY AND 
MAGNETISM, 4/6 Bell 
The book is intended to cover the require- 
ments of such examinations as the Senior Locals 
and London Matriculation. 


Pendlebury’s New Concrete Arithmetic, by Charles 
Pendlebury and H. Leather: Sixth Year, — a 
e 
A course covering three terms, and introducing 
frequent recapitulation of work done. 


Stevenson (Robert Louis), A CHILD’s GARDEN OF 

VERSES, 1 Longmans 

A new edition for use in schools, with an 
Introduction by Mr. Guy Kendall. 
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FICTION. 


Annora, a Story of the Nineteenth Century, by 
the Author of ‘ My Trivial Life and Misfortune ’ 
and ‘ Poor Nellie,’ 6/ Blackwood 

A tale of aristocratic life, its duties and 
privileges. 

Birmingham (George A.), MINNIE’s BISHOP, AND 


OTHER STorRIEs, 6 / Hodder & Stoughton 
A collection of Irish stories. 


Chesterton (G. K.), MANALIVE, 7d. net. 
A cheap edition. 


Nelson 


Harker (L. Allen), Miss ESPERANCE AND MR. 


WYCHERLY, 1 / net. Murray 
A cheap edition. 
Jacob (Violet), FLEMINGTON, 1/ net. Murray 


A cheap edition. 


Le Breton (Farren), THE Courts oF Love, 6 / 
Long 
A melodrama describing the love-affairs of 
an English girl, first in a Russian prison, and later 
in Guernsey. 
Locke (W. J.), Septimus, 1/ net. 
A cheap edition. 


Martens (Mary E.), A DAUGHTER OF SIN, 6 / 
Elliot Stock 
A study of English and Dutch life in Natal. 


Meade (L. T.), GREATER THAN GOLD, 6 / 
Ward & Lock 
A story with an Irish hero and heroine, and 

the moral that love is greater than gold. 


Mears (Madge), THE JEALOUS GoppEss, 6/ Lane 

y A story of the marriage of a struggling 

journalist and an equally poor and ambitious 

girl artist. 

Onions (Oliver), THE CoMPLEAT BACHELOR, 1 / net. 
Murray 


Murray 


A cheap edition. 


Robins (Elizabeth), THE FLORENTINE FLAME, 
1/ net. Murray 


A cheap edition, 


Sheehan (Perley Poore) and Davis (Robert H.), 
** WE ARE FRENCH! ”’ 1/ net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
_. A tale of a French soldier renowned in his 
village for a deed of heroism in the Franco- 
Prussian War, but unhonoured by his country until 
his old age. 


Wayfarer’s Library: DrEMos, by George Gissing ; 
Her Son, by H. A. Vachell; THE BLACK 
Dovetas, by 8S. R. Crockett ; THE PRIVATEERS, 
by H. B. Marriott Watson; IN THE WAKE OF 
KiNG JAMEs, by Standish O’Grady, 1 / net each 

Dent 
New volumes in this Library. 


Westminster Library of Fiction: CarpIGAN, by 
Robert W. Chambers ; THE RECORDING ANGEL, 
by Corra Harris ; By ORDER OF THE COMPANY, 
and Str MORTIMER, both by Mary Johnston ; 
THe TRAMP, by P. Laurence Oliphant; THE 
Goop COMRADE and KEREN OF LOWBOLE, both 
by Una L. Silberrad; Growtu, by Graham 
Travers; THE BLAZED TRAIL, by Stewart 
Edward White ; THE BROKEN BELL, by Marie 
van Vorst, 2 / net each, Constable 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archzeological Journal, 
APRIL, 1/6 Elliot Stock 
The contents include papers on ‘ Sandhurst, 
Berks,’ by Major G. A. Kempthorne; ‘ The 
Washington Arms and Pedigree,’ by Mrs. Suck- 
ling; and ‘ Notes on the Churches of Frilsham, 
Yattendon, Ashampstead, Hampstead Norris, 
and Aldworth,’ by Mr. C. E. Keyser. 


Far Eastern Review, Marcu, 75 cents. 
Shanghai, 5, Jinkee Road 
This number includes articles on ‘ The Struggle 
for the Manchuria Railways’ and ‘The Sino- 
J — Negotiations,’ and engineering, financial, 
and industrial news. 


Hindustan Review, Apri, 10 annas. 
Allahabad, L. M. Ghose 
‘Women and Mohammedanism,’ by Miss 
E. M. White; ‘The Spring Festival in Bengal,’ 
by Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra; and ‘ Modern Art 
Criticism,’ by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, are 
included in this number. 


Library Association Record, May 15, 2 / net. 
Library Association 
Includes an account of the Second Report of 
the Royal Commission on Public Records. 





Library, Vol. VI. No. 22, 3/ net. Moring 

Some of the features of the present number 
are ‘The New Paleographical Society,’ by Mr. 
Eric G. Millar; ‘ Ideals in Modern French Litera- 
ture, by Miss Elizabeth Lee; and ‘ Prophecies,’ 
by Mr. G. F. Barwick. 


North-American Review, May, 1 / net. 
Heinemann 
This number opens with an article on ‘ The 
Government and the War: a Reply to Mr. 
Roosevelt,’ by the editor, Mr. George Harvey. 
Other items are ‘ The Lord of Misrule,’ verses by 
Mr. Alfred Noyes ; ‘ America and the Neutraliza- 
tion of the Sea,’ by Norman Angell; and ‘ Paul 
Verlaine,’ by Mr. Arthur Symons. 


Open Court, May, 6d. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Features of this number are ‘ The Future of 
Belgium,’ by Mr. George Sarton; ‘ German 
Culture,’ by Mr. M. Jourdain; and‘ The Person- 
ality and Influence of Socrates,’ by Mr. William 
Ellery Leonard. 


Round Table, Jung, 2 /6 Macinillan 
Includes articles on ‘ The War and Industrial 
Organization,’ ‘The Foundations of Peace,’ and 
— Diplomacy : Bismarck to Sir Edward 
rey.’ 


JUVENILE. 


Green (E. M.), THE SoLpiER’s LitTLE Son: What 
Britain Stands For, 3d. S.P.C.K. 
A short story, with a moral, of a little boy 
who prevents an ex-soldier from drowning a dog. 


GENERAL. 


Courtney (W. L.), Rosewary’s LETTER BooK 
1/ net. Dent 
A new edition in ‘‘ The Wayfarer’s Library.” 


Fotheringham (Rev. David Ross), BATTLES OF 

THE BIBLE, 6d. net. Skeffington 

A study of military operations among the 
Israelites. 


Pritchard (A. K.), MADAME, 1/ net. Moring 
A character-sketch of a schoolmistress. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Dodgson (Edward S.), MerrTrrRicAL VERSES IN 
LEIcARRAGA’S BASKISH NEW TESTAMENT. 
Oxford, the Author 
The author of this short paper edited the 
Baskish New Testament for the Trinitarian Bible 
Society. 


Gould (Frederick J.), MoRAL TEACHING AS LIFE- 
REVELATION, 3d. Watts 
A paper reprinted from The Educational 
Times. 
Renshaw (Rev. W. Heaton), CHRIST AND THE WAR, 
Very Simple Talks, 3d. net. Allen & Unwin 
These ‘‘ talks’ are reproduced as originally 
given in St. Peter’s Church, Cheltenham. 


Stoney (Constance), EAnLY DoUBLE MONASTERIES, 
d. net. Bell 
A paper read before the Heretics’ Society, 
Cambridge, last December. 


Tyrrell (Francis), THE PorpE AND THE GREAT WAR: 
the Silence of Benedict XV., Can it be 
Defended ? 6d. net. Hampden Press 

The author is not a member of the Roman 

Catholic Church, but believes that he has ex- 

pressed the views of many Roman Catholics in 

the United Kingdom and America. His paper is 
followed by extracts from official records relating 
to German atrocities in Belgium and France. 


Weitbrecht (Rev. H. U.), RAymMonp LULL AND 

Srx CENTURIES OF IsLAM, 1d. net. S.P.C.K. 

A short paper written in commemoration of 

the 600th anniversary of the death of the first 
missionary to the Moslems. 


SCIENCE, 


Alchemical Society Journal, Apri, 2/ net. 
H. K. Lewis 
This number contains a report of the nine- 
teenth general meeting of the Society, and Mr. 
H. Stanley Redgrove’s paper on ‘The Phallic 
Element in Alchemical Tradition.’ 


Crawford (J. C.), DESCRIPTIONS OF NEw HyMEN- 
OPTERA, No. 9 

Washington, Government Printing Office 

A paper reprinted from the Proceedings of 

the United States National Museum. 


Hardy (G. Hurlstone), THE Book oF THE FLY: 

2/6 net. Heinemann 

A little book on the house-fly and the mea- 
sures for its extermination. 





Mackenzie (Kenneth K.), Two New SEDGES FROM 
THE SOUTH-WESTERN UNITED STATES. 
Washington, Smithsonian Institution 
Descriptions of two species of Carex in the 
Agricultural College of New Mexico. 


Manchester: RrEpPorT OF THE SANITARY Com- 
MITTEE ON THE SUBJECT OF AIR POLLUTION, 
APRIL. Manchester, Sanitary Department 

The first Annual Report of the Air Pollution 

Auvisory Board of the Manchester City Council. 

It gives an account of the work of the Board, 

which is ‘entirely directed to research and to 

spreading information as regards Smoke Abate- 
ment Methods.”’ 


Merrill (George P.), THE FISHER, POLK COUNTY: 
MINNESOTA, METEORITE. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
A paper reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum. 


Oberholser (Harry C.), A SyNorsis OF THE RACES 
OF THE LONG-TAILED GOATSUCKER, CAPRI- 
MULGUS MACRURUS, HORSFIELD. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 
A paper reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum. 


Society for Psychical Research: PRocEEDINGS, 
May, 3/ net. Francis Edwards 
Contains an article on ‘Some Recent Ex- 
periments in Thought-Transference,’ by Miss Helen 
de G. Verrall; ‘A Discussion of the Willett 
Scripts,’ by Mr. Hereward Carrington, Dr. Ivor 
Lloyd Tuckett, and the Rev. M. A. Bayfield ; and 
a review of Dr. Morton Prince’s ‘The Uncon- 
scious,’ by Dr. F. C. S. Schiller. 

Union of South Africa: DrEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, Report with Appendices for the Year 
April Ist, 1913, to March 31st, 1914, 7/6 

Cape Town, Cape Times 

The reports on the work of the Department 

by the Minister of Agriculture and heads of the 
various divisions, with statistical tables. 

Wherry (Edgar T.), ‘THE MICROSPECTROSCOPE IN 
MINERALOGY. 

Washington, Smithsonian Institution 
A short paper containing descriptions of the 
spectra of a number of minerals. 


FINE ARTS. 


Chubb (Edwin Watts), 
PAINTERS, $2.00 net. 
Cincinnati, Stewart & Kidd 
Biographical and critical sketches of fifteen 
great painters. There are illustrations. 


SKETCHES OF GREAT 


MUSIC, 


Carse (A. von Ahn), OLp-WoRLD MEASURES, @& 

Suite on Old Dance Forms for Piano, 2/ net. 
Augener 

Delius (Frederick), SUUMBER SONG ; THE NIGHTIN- 
GALE, SING, SING, English Words by W. Grist, 
2/ net each. Augener 

Tchaikovsky (M.), THE QUEEN OF SPADES (Pique* 
Dame), an Opera in Three Acts and Seven 
Scenes, 1/ net. Chester 

An English version of the libretto by Mrs. 

Rosa Newmarch. 

DRAMA. 

Hamon (Augustin), THe TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MOLI®RE : BERNARD SHAW, translated from the 
French by Eden and Cedar Paul, 7 /6 net. 

Allen & Unwin 
An analysis of the dramatic method and 
technique of Mr. Shaw’s plays. 


Scheffauer (Herman), THE Hottow HEAD OF 
Mars, a Modern Masque in Four Phases, 2 /6 
Simpkin & Marshall 
A masque on war written in “ staccato blank 
verse.” The author assures the reader that it 
was completed in 1913, and contains no reference 
to the present combatants. 


Verhaeren (Imile), THe CLOISTER: a Play in Four 
Acts, translated by Osman Edwards, ‘‘ The 
New Poetry Series,”’ 2/ net. Constable 

This play was produced by Miss Horniman 
in Manchester in 1910, and a performance was 
given by M. Liten’s company at the Kingsway 

Theatre last January. See notice in The Athen- 

cum, Jan. 23, p. 77. 


FOREIGN. 


Chauveau (Franck), LA PAIx ET LA FRONTIBRE DU 
Ratn, 50c. Paris, Perrin 
M. Chauveau discusses the terms of peace, and 
thinks that France should extend her frontier to 
the Rhine. 


Dumas (Alexandre), LE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 
Vols. IV. and V., 1/ net each. Nelson 
The concluding volumes of this cheap edition, 
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Revue (La), 15 Mar er 1 Juin, 2fr. 
Paris, 45, Rue Jacob 
The contents include ‘ La Science des civilisés 
et la Science allemande,’ by Dr. P. Achalme ; 
*Les Poétes de la Guerre,’ by M. Léo Claretie ; 
and ‘ Les Allemands et les Anglais,’ by M. Gabriel 
Langlois. 
Vogiié (le Vte. E. M. de), NoUVELLES ORIENTALES: 
1/ net. Nelson 
A cheap edition. 








THE SILKY FOWLS OF MARCO POLO. 
Tarradale, Muir of Ord, Ross-shire, May 10, 1915. 

In a letter lately received from my cousin 
Mr. Geo. Udny Yule (St. John’s College, 
Cambridge) he makes a suggestion which 
seems to me both probable and interesting. 
As he is at present too busy to follow up the 
question himself, I have asked permission 
to publish his suggestion in The Athenwum, 
with the hope that some reader skilled in 
medizval French and Italian may be able 
to throw light on the subject. 

Mr. Yule writes as follows :— 

“The reference [to these fowls] in ‘ Marco Polo 
(p. 226 of the last edition; not p. 126 as stated in 
the Index) is a puzzle, owing to the statement 
that they are black all over. <A black has, I am 
told, been recently created, but the common breed 
is white, as stated in the note and by Friar Odoric. 

‘“‘It has occurred to me as a possibility that what 
Marco Polo may have meant to say was that they 
are black all through, or some such phrase. The 
flesh of these fowls is deeply pigmented, and looks 
practically black; it is a feature that is very 
remarkable, and would certainly strike any one 
whosawit. Thedetails that they ‘lay eggs just like 
our fowls,’ t.e., not pigmented, and are ‘very 
good to eat,’ are facts that would naturally deserve 
especial mention in this connexion. My friend 
Mr. A. D. Darbishire (of Oxford and Edinburgh 
University) tells me that is quite correct: the 
flesh looks horrid, but is quite good eating. Do 
any texts suggest the possibility of such a reading 
as I suggest ?” 

The references in the above quotation 
are, of course, to my father’s version of 
Marco Polo. That his nephew should make 
this interesting little contribution to the 
subject would have afforded him much 
gratification. A. F. YULE. 








MR. CONRAD: A COINCIDENCE. 
Crowthorne, Berks, May 21, 1915. 

A FEW days ago two very warm admirers 
of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s work—of whom I 
was one—were discussing his latest book, 
‘Within the Tides.’ The central incident 
of one of the stories contained in it is the 
murder of a man by smothering him under 
the canopy of the four-pos‘er bed in which 
he is lying asleep ; and my friend remarked, 
“That is an original idea.” 

Of course it is not so. Precisely the same 
iicident, with different surroundings, occurs 
in a story which so deeply affected me as a 
boy that I have never been able to sleep at 
ease in a canopied four-poster without first 
assuring myself that there is no connexion 
between the canopy and the ceiling. In 
that story the intended victim, after winning 
largely in a gaming den in Paris, is put to 
bed in a drugged condition. But he has been 
over-drugged, cannot sleep, sees the canopy 
slowly and noiselessly descending, gets 
silently out of bed, barricades his door, and 
finally escapes into the street by clinging to 
# drainpipe. Then he calls the police, who 
raid the house, and justice is done. 

I should be grateful for the name of the 
writer. I think it was Wilkie Collins, but 
I cannot refer to his books at present. Asa 
case of unconscious plagiarism—to speak of 
conscious plagiarism in the case of Mr. 
Conrad would be absurd, and he nowhere 
suggests a debt—this is hard to beat. But 
the “originality is in all the accessory 
circumstances, which exhibit in a fascinating 
way Mr. Conrad’s extraordinary power of 
imagination. OsmuND Arry. 





Literary Gossip. 


THE Coalition Government arranged 
this week will, we hope, still those party 
clamours which are the last thing wanted 
by a united nation in arms. Apart from 
the new Minister of Munitions, Mr. Lloyd 
George, the shuffling of places is of no 
particular moment. It introduces, how- 
ever, that special interest in Imperial 
affairs which, strangely enough, has of late 
years become a party matter. 

The Labour representative who figures 
as a minister has been appointed President 
of the Board of Education. That depart- 
ment has not always secured a specialist to 
preside over its fortunes ; and we presume 
that Mr. Henderson will have the sense to 
perceive his limitations, and devote him- 
self particularly to the ‘‘ Labour questions 
specially arising out of the war,” already 
indicated as his sphere of usefulness. 


Amonest those to whom the University 
of Glasgow has offered the honorary 
degree of LL.D. are Mr. James MacLehose, 
publisher and bookseller to the University, 
and editor of The Scottish Historical 
Review; Mr. John T. T. Brown, well 
known for his work in Scottish philology ; 
and Mr. Alan E. Clapperton, editor of 
the ‘ Ordinances of t.e¢ Universities of 
Scotland.’ 


Tue Rev. Dr. JAMES DENNEY has been 
appointed successor to the late Prof. 
Lindsay in Glasgow United Free Church 
College, where he has been Professor of 
New Testament Language, Literature, and 
Theology since 1897. The Rev. Prof. 
Moffat, of Mansfield College, Oxford, has 
been appointed to the Chair of Church 
History in the same College. 


THE collection of about 3,000 volumes 
of hymn-books, and literature relating 
thereto, which belonged to the late Mr. 
James Thin, has been presented by his 
son to the library of the United Free 


Church College, Edinburgh. 


THE revelations of ‘* Count Axel von 
Schwering ”’ in his book on ‘ The Berlin 
Court under William II.’ (reviewed by us 
on April 10th) have appeared in a French 
form, and led to considerable curiosity con- 
cerning the author. L’Intransigeant now 
identifies him as the Prince of Fursten- 
berg, a friend of the Kaiser from early 
days, who accompanied him to Norway, 
and later fell into disgrace. The Prince 
then, it is suggested, revenged himself by 
writing his frank and sensational memoirs. 


Mr. Lewis MELVILLE writes from 3, 
Douglas Mansions, West End Lane, N.W.: 

‘** Being engaged in collecting material for 
a biography of John Gay, the author of 
‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ I venture to beg the 
hospitality of your columns to ask any of 
your readers who may possess letters 
written to or by the poet to be so kind as to 
communicate with me.” 

THE Cuaa Press, Dundrum, Ireland, is 
about to publish a little book by Mr. John 
Masefield, containing his recollections of 
J. M. Synge. A new volume by Mr. 
W. B. Yeats is also promised. This, we 





believe, will consist of the author’s remi- 
niscences of his childhood. 

Mr. ArcuiBpaLp T. Srrone, who is 
known as the author of a collection of 
‘Sonnets and Songs,’ and a translator 
into English verse of ‘The Ballades of 
Théodore de Banville,’ is about to issue 
a new volume of verse. It will be called 
‘Sonnets of the Empire: before and 
during the Great War,’ and will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan. 

Messrs. McBripE, Nast & Co., who 
began business in London recently with 
Mr. Cyril Picciotto’s ‘ International Law 
in its Relation to the Law of Great Britain 
and the United States,’ are about to 
publish Prof. Wiener’s ‘ An Interpretation 
of the Russian People.’ The author is 
Professor of Slavic Literature at Harvard, 
and deals with literature, music, art, and 
politics in their bearing on the Russian 
soul. Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace con- 
tributes an Introduction, which interprets 
the ‘Interpretation’ for the benefit of the 
British reader. 


Messrs. LONGMANS will shortly publish 
a new edition of Mr. J. W. Mackail’s trans- 
lation of ‘The Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil’ in their ‘‘ Pocket Library.” Mr, 
Mackail has revised the work so as to 
bring it into conformity with the Oxford 
text of Virgil. 


Harper’s Magazine for June will include 
* City Summers,’ by Mr. Harrison Rhodes, 
American scenes with illustrations ; ‘ John 
Hay’s Statesmanship,’ compiled from his 
unpublished letters by Mr. William R. 
Thayer; ‘The Last Stand of the Red- 
woods,’ an article on the Sierra forests by 
Mr. Henry 8. Canby; ‘ Unemployment 
and Business,’ by Mr. Elbert H. Gary ; 
‘Herdsmen of the Deep,’ an account of 
cattleships by Mr. William H. Foster ; and 
poems by E. Nesbit and Mr. Le Gallienne. 


THE Revue de Bourgogne (No. 1, 1915) 
contains a sympathetic memoir, by M. 
Héron de Villefosse, of M. Joseph Déche- 
lette, the eminent archeologist, who died 
heroically at the head of his battalion near 
Vic-sur-Aisne on October 4th last. 

The current issue of the Revue Historique 
contains an article—‘ Avignon au temps 
des premiers Papes ’"—by Robert André- 
Michel (son of the well-known Keeper of 
the Louvre), who was killed at Crouij on 
October 13th. The article is prefaced by 
the following extract from a letter which 
he wrote the day before his death :—‘* Le 
patriotisme, ce n’est ni le mépris, ni 
Vignorance, ni la haine de l’étranger ; 
c'est le désir de voir son pays réaliser tout 
son destin, épanouir tout son génie.” 

THE price of ‘ First Steps in French,’ by 
Dr. Rippmann, which we gave last week 
as 2s. net, should be 2s. 


Tue doyen of Danish historians, Prof. 
E. Holm, died on the 18th inst. at 
Copenhagen. He was employed for thirty- 
five years in historical teaching at the 
University there, and he broke new 
ground in Danish history by his monu- 
mental work concerning the period of 
absolutism in Denmark and Norway, 1660 
to 1814. 
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SCIENCE 
—@—- 
Through Central Africa from East to West. 


By Cherry Kearton and James Barnes. 
(Cassell & Co., Ll. 1s. net.) 


Ir is, perhaps, excusable if, seeing Mr. 
Kearton’s name on the title-page of this 
volume, the reader should be tempted to 
regard the pictures as its main attraction, 
and the letterpress as a necessary but 
somewhat tedious adjunct. The perusal 
of a very few pages is sufficient to show 
what a grave injustice to Mr. Barnes is 
involved in this view. He plunges boldly 
in medias res, wasting no words on the 
journey from the coast, or on that (for its 
opportunities) singularly uninteresting 
place Nairobi, and takes us at once to 
the Gwaso Nyiro and the neighbourhood 
of Mount Kenya. Most of the animal 
pictures, and certainly the best, were 
obtained in this region ; in fact, the latter 
half of the expedition, after the Congo 
forest had been entered, was a serious 
disappointment in this respect. As Mr. 
Barnes noted in his diary at the time, 
“The forest is impossible as a field for 
moving photography.”’ 

It is a great pity that many of these 
photographs, which are of the highest 
interest, do not seem to have been very 
successfully reproduced. In some cases, 
no doubt, insuperable difficulties of light- 
ing or background have been responsible 
for a lack of clearness and sharpness ; but 
one is glad to have, on any terms, a record 
of such a scene as the jackal driving the 
vultures back from the dead zebras, or the 
group of zebras and giraffes facing p. 30, 
or the “rhinoceros photographed at close 
quarters,” who may well be excused for 
looking a little woolly. On the other hand 
it is difficult to do justice to such 
admirable plates as those of the Nairobi 
River Falls, the Pygmy hut in the 
forest, the Loga River near Mamakupi, 
* Along the Bank of the Ituri,’ and some 
others. 

It is refreshing to hear that before 

the expedition started 
“it was resolved that there would be no 
wounded, trapped, or harassed animals 
taken, that slaughter would be conspicuous 
by its absence, and that, so far as possible, 
animals would be seen moving undisturbed 
in their natural habitat, and that the native 
life would be represented unstaged and 
truthfully.” 
These resolutions, so far as we can gather, 
were conscientiously adhered to—no shoot- 
ing was done, except for food when 
absolutely necessary, or in self-defence ; 
the bull-elephant at ‘“‘ Mentoni’s ” ought 
not to be counted an exception, being shot 
at the request of the villagers, whose fields 
he had been devastating. 

The map is a little puzzling, forwe cannot 
discover that the party reached the Lorian 
Swamp, as it would imply; the Chanler 
Falls, which they visited while the prepara- 
tions for their photographic campaigns 
were being completed, are about a hundred 
miles short of it. The ‘“ back-room of 


Noah’s Ark,” where the “‘ hide-ups ”’ were* 


fixed, was the scene of some most exciting 





adventures, which we must not spoil by 
quotation, but will merely refer to the 
interesting observations on the drinking 
habits of the various animals, and the 
priceless description of the baboons and 
their behaviour. The few inhabitants with 
whom the travellers came in contact 
were Dorobo, Samburu, and _ Boran; 
and we may remark that, had Mr. 
Barnes been aware of the fact that the 
last-named (who are Galla) do not keep 
camels, he might have had his eyes opened 
in time to the rascality of Peto the Masai, 
and have escaped being cheated in the 
matter of Ellen, the stray camel. 

Uganda is comparatively familiar ground 
to the reader of travels, yet even here 
Mr. Barnes’s remarks are fresh and 
suggestive ; and the journey down the 
Congo, though made under various dis- 
advantages as regards close observation, 
has yielded sufficient material to hold the 
reader’s attention to theend. The Belgian 
Congo is at present “ going through an 
interregnum of disorder; it has ceased to 
pay.” This is scarcely surprising ; it never 
did pay, except in an illusory and illegiti- 





mate sense, as those enterprises “ pay’’ | 


in which promoters act on the principle of 
““aprés moi le déluge.’’ One is glad to 
see that Mr. Barnes takes the results of 
this régime into account, and desires to 
qualify the impression left by his ‘‘ rather 
bitter arraignment ”’ (not so very bitter, 


in comparison with those of some writers | 


one could quote) ‘‘ of the various tribes- 
men who served us in any capacity along 
the rivers....We were not with them long 
enough to get to know them, and the black 
takes some knowing.” This sort of thing 
—and there are numerous other passages 
to bear it out—shows the disposition 
which makes for successful travel, and 
we fancy that Africa has not seen the last 
of Mr. Barnes. 

Our enjoyment of this book is greatly 
marred by the persistent misspelling of 
names and native words, which cannot 
always be attributed to carelessness in 
proof-reading. The ‘“ Abadare” Range 
and ‘“‘ Rewenzori”’ occur in the map as 
well as in the text. Mackay of Uganda 
appears as ‘“‘ Mackie ’’; Kisumu is scarcely 
recognizable as ‘* Komassi,’”” which the 
context shows to be intended for it ; Luko- 
lela appears as “ Lukellia,’’ and Samburu 
as ‘‘Samburra,’”’ while ‘‘Jrawimi’’ is 
probably due to ‘“ assimilation’’ with 
Irumu and Ituri. The curious word 
endesis occurs twice, and even figures in 
the index ; as it appears to mean “ ban- 
anas,” it no doubt represents the Swahili 
ndizt. The author is evidently under the 
impression that ‘‘ Buganda ”’ is the singular 
of “ Baganda’’; and many of his native 
names are difficult to accept—e.g., 
** Amassi’’ (Hamisi?) and “ Killenjui,’’ 
who was probably, like every third or 
fourth Kikuyu, called Kinyanjui. The 
scraps of Swahili which occur, perhaps, 
less frequently than usual in a book of 
this sort are spelt on no very intelligible 
principle. Perhaps the manual studied 
by Mr. Barnes, and a defective ear for 
unfamiliar languages, are jointly respon- 
sible. 


The pangolin or scaly manis, of which 
a good photograph was secured in the 
forest (a rare piece of luck, one would 
fancy, as this creature is nocturnal in its 
habits, and not very often met with), 
ought not, surely, to be called an arma- 
dillo ; and one would like to know Mr. 
Barnes’s reason for calling the clay image 
in the plate facing p. 176 a “ totem.’ 
As for the African bee, it may not be too 
much to say that “ he seems to be nothing 
but a big sting, with a wing on either 
side of it’; but were those on the Loya 
River, which had fifteen-foot nests 
of mud and leaf-fibre, really bees or 
wasps ? 








“ NKATA ”=HEAD-PAD. 

Egwoba, Manorgate Road, Norbiton. 
THERE can be little doubt that your 
reviewer, in dealing with Mrs. Talbot's 
book (Athen., May 8, p. 431), is right in 
identifying the Zulu and Fanti words for 
head-pad. In Sierra Leone the word in 
common use by the Mendi, and the Timne 
also, I think, is “‘ kata’’; and here, too, the 
head-pad is used ritually, strung on the 
pounding stick that is put across the path 

to the farm and in other ways. 
N. W. Tuomas. 


May 18, 1915. 
I READ with much interest your review of 
the 8th inst. on Mrs. Talbot’s ‘Woman's 
Mysteries of a Primitive People.’ The point 
in it I would like to refer to is “ the tiny 


| pad....like those which carriers wear upon 





the head beneath their loads,’’ and to do so 
from the side of Zulu custom, of which I 
have made a study. My friend Miss 
Samuelson is correct in dissociating the pad 
on which things are carried from the inkata 
yo muzi, but your reviewer is, I believe, also 
right in supposing “‘ there may originally 
have been some connexion between the 
two.’ Let me endeavour, as far as I can, 
to justify the supposition. 

The greatest symbol of office possessed by 
the Zulu kings — T'shaka, Dingana, Mpande, 
and Cetshwayo—was an inkata, which, in 
size and shape, somewhat resembled a small 
life-buoy. This, however, was not a mere 
inkata yo muzi=the homestead pad, but 
inkata ye zwe=the country’s pad. The 
making of the latter took place under formal 
conditions, nominally the whole of the 
king’s warriors taking part in its creation. 
Without describing the process in detail, let 
me say that the troops were assembled at 
one place and required, under the immediate 
supervision of the king’s war-doctors, first 
to drink specially prepared medicine (on an 
empty stomach), and then to vomit into a 
specially dug, narrow hole, about 2ft. 6in. 
deep, at the bottom of which straw had been 
laid. After this, the doctors took the straw, 
and, bending it round, made an inkata of it 
by means of specially plaited grass cord. 
This cord was bound round and round the 
inkata wiih almost the same evenness and 
closeness as the twine round the handle of a 
cricket bat. As, I believe, the cord was 
continuous throughout, it must have been 
some 60 or 70 vards long. Here, then, is 
evidence which may be said to correspond 
in a way to ‘“‘the thread 32 feet long” 
swallowed in Nigeria. The inkata I am 
describing was kept at a particular royal 
kraal, homestead, village, or ‘‘ palace ”’ ; it 
was said to symbolize the whole nation as 
having been made one, and was, as it were, 
presented to the king as a visible and 
tangible sign of the nation’s allegiance. It 
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was on this that the weight of the king's 
power and sovereignty metaphorically rested. 
It may be mentioned that the continuous 
existence of a nation is commonly spoken 
of as being a “ rope ”’ or igoda—for instance, 
when Mpande broke away from Dingana 
in 1839 with a vast number of people and 
gave his allegiance to the Boers in Natal, 
he was said, and is still said, to have “‘ broken 
the rope.” 

It remains to add that, when the king 
went through his daily ablutions, he either 
stood, or the vessel containing the medicated 
water with which he washed stood, on an 
inkata constructed in the same way as the 
inkata ye zwe, though probably without the 
same formality. Here, again, it is clear that 
the intention was to symbolize the fact that 
he was being actually supported or upheld 
by the people. The latter, having been 
bound into one, became his inkata. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that 
there is a distinct connexion between the 
simplest and the most important inkata. All 
are unquestionably for use in bearing a 
burden, whether this be merely a beer-pot 
oraking The inkata yo muzi is similar in 
idea to the royal ones, though not of such 
far-reaching significance. Every chief has 
his inkata, which, of course, is symbolical of 
the patriarchal position he holds in the 
tribe. 

Whether or no the cord bound round and 
round the inkata symbolizes a snake in any 
way, I cannot say, but no one who knows 
anything of the Zulus requires to be told 
that they believe their departed ancestors’ 
spirits are metamorphosed into snakes, 
called amadhlozi, whilst those of departed 
kings are transformed into snakes more or 
less the size of a python. J. STUART. 








SOCIETIES. 

ARISTOTELIAN. — May 17.— Hon. Bertrand 
Russell, V.-P., in the chair.—Mrs. Stephen (Karin 
Costelloe) read a paper on ‘ Complexity and 
Synthesis: a Comparison of the Data and 
Philosophical Methods of Mr. Russell and M. 
Bergson.’ 

The data of sense are not instantaneous; all 
data cover a period of change. We commonly 
assume that we always perceive change as a 
series of events or states in relations of before and 
after, but our data of change are not all of the 
same kind. An unbiased introspection shows us 
that they fall roughly into two classes, viz., (1) in 
which they appear to form a series of distinct 
terms in relations of before and after, and (2) in 
which, though the data last through a period of 
change and are a succession and not simply one 
constant term, yet they do not appear to form 
a series of distinct terms. The first class we may 
call complexes, the second syntheses. Syntheses 
are rauch less familiar than complexes, and some 
deny that we are really acquainted with such data 
at all. Both M. Bergson and Mr. Russell admit 
that our data at least appear to be of these two 
kinds. The essential point is to see in what the 
two kinds differ, and the difference seems to 
depend on whether the datum consists or does not 
consist of logical terms and relations. This is 
the most fundamental point over which the 
two philosophers disagree, and the issue between 
them is, whether any, some, or all, of our data 
consist of such terms and relations as would 
satisfy the logical definitions of terms and 
relations. Mr. Russell has argued that some 
of the data which appear not to be logical 
must be so in fact, and that, since some 
must be, it is perfectly reasonable to sup- 
pose that all are. The argument rests on an 
experiment made originally by Stumpf. In a 
Series such as a graduated colour series, it may be 
impossible to perceive the difference between 
any two members of the series immediately 
following one another, while it is quite possible to 
perceive the difference of any two between which 
a member intervenes. Whence it follows that, if 
logic applies to all data, the data must sometimes 
really be different from what they appear to be. 
M. Bergson sees no reason to believe that logic 
must apply to all data, and takes such experiments 
as these to show that some data really are not 
logical, and also gives instances of data of change 
which contain neither terms nor relations. 





The main distinction, however, between the 
method of Mr. Russell and that of M. Bergson 
lies in the view each takes of the work performed 
by attention. Attention analyzes data. For 
Mr. Russell a synthesis (or non-logical datum) is 
nothing but a complex with some of the parts 
left out. We can pass from a synthesis to a 
complex by attention, which discovers relations 
of difference not previously distinguished, but 
which must have been there all along. M. 
Bergson holds, on the contrary, that attention 
arrives at complex data, not by discovering more, 
but by leaving out much of what was originally 
given in the synthetic datum. According to 
Mr. Russell our fullest knowledge comes from 
the complex data of attention; according to 
M. Bergson from the original synthetic data. 

The argument of M. Bergson, that the essential 
thing in philosophy is to make the effort needed 
to turn our attention from the work of the analysis 
to the original which we analyze, was then followed 
out, and illustrated in quotations from his works. 


Mr. Bertrand Russell opened the discussion, 
and said, in reply to the criticism of his theory, 
that he recognized that in confronting points of 
view seriously and fundamentally different, it 
was almost impossible to find an argument for 
one point of view which would appeal to the 
person taking the other. The argument, however, 
which had been intended in the paper to apply to 
people who take the view of the analytical 
philosophy was, he contended, invalid. An 
assumption ran through the argument that there 
is an exact parallelism between not perceiving a 
difference between data and perceiving an 
identity. All one could say in the case of the 
colour-series experiment was that a difference 
between the two next elements in the series is 
not perceived. This is purely negative, and it is 
in precisely the same sense that things in the next 
room are not perceived. We perceive likeness, 
but not identity. Further, he admitted that 
there are experiences which seem to fit in with 
the sort of notion here described as synthetic 
knowledge of things—the state of mind we are in, 
for example, when beginning to write down our 
thoughts. It seems as if the whole thing were 
in our mind, and divided itself of itself into words 
as we write. But, while he recognized this sort 
of experience, he thought it capable of a quite 
different explanation, and one much less mystical 
than M. Bergson’s. What he contended was 
that change could be dealt with on his plane, that 
of analytical logic, not that it cannot be explained 
on M. Bergson’s, provided you are willing with him 
to throw over logic. If you are willing to do that 
you become logically irrefutable. ; 

Dr. Wildon Carr contended that the essential 
distinction between M. Bergson’s analysis of 
change and Mr. Russell’s was the entire rejection 
by the former of the antithesis of existence and 
non-existence, which he replaces with the dis- 
tinction of acting and already acted. In change 
the first state does not cease to exist when the 
next state is reached, any more than the first 
phrase of a melody ceases to exist when the next 
phrase is being played. In this M. Bergson is 
in full accord with physical science, for the 
law of the conservation of energy is in effect 
the rejection of the notion of existence and non- 
existence. 

Mr. Mead questioned whether intuition in 
M. Bergson’s sense were the same as knowledge by 
acquaintance in Mr. Russell's. Intuition was 
rather for M. Bergson the raw stuffof knowledge, 
it was rather a way of conceiving reality than a 
theory of knowledge. It approaches the mystical 
doctrine, but M. Bergson is not a mystic in the 
generally accepted sense, because he applies his 
doctrine to the ordinary operations of thought 
for everybody. 

Dr. Wolf said the approximation to complete 
knowledge which M. Bergson described as intuition 
was a doctrine of Spinoza—the ideal state of 
knowledge, in which you grasp the whole and 
get a full view of reality. His own difficulty in 
regard to the doctrine was that whenever we 

roceed to analyze a certain intuition, it is no 
onger the original datum with which we started 
before the analysis, but a new and quite distinct 
datum with which we are dealing. The original 
kind of reality is that expressed by esse is percipi, 
but what we analyze is no longer that datum, but 
a different kind of reality, and our problem is to 
understand the relation of the one to the other. 

Miss Oakeley said there was often an appearance 
of inconsistency in M. Bergson’s theory, due to the 
fact that for him a theory of knowledge is a 
secondary matter, his main interest being a theory 
of reality. When M. Bergson attempts to 
explain how reality may be known by intuition, 
his difficulties are similar to those of Kant; it 
is like trying to know sense data without the 
categories. Intuition is an ideal of knowledge, 





but the knowledge it would give us is not any- 
thing which intellect could know. Intellect 
gives us true knowledge, but it constructs things 
as if in a world of space, and space is not real; 
only time is real. 

Mrs. Stephen in her reply said, with regard to 
Mr. Russell’s contention that identity is not a 
thing we perceive by our sensations, that even 
if this be granted, it does not do away with the 
difficulty, because in that case we can never know 
whether there is difference in sense data or not. 
Sense data are erected into things by themselves 
of which we cannot say esse is percipt. 

With regard to knowledge,the interesting 
point in M. Bergson’s doctrine is {he suggestion 
that we can get new knowledge jn enother way 
than by constructing psychological'}hypotheses,- 
also in a way which is not syecesaive 





BRITISH NuMisMatic.— Mas .—Lieut.-Col. 
H. W. Morrieson,. Presjefent,gaa the chair.—The 
Public Library,’ Newgdstle, Avas elected to mem- 
bership.—The Presfdent announced that Fleet- 
Surgeon) A« E. Weightman had been appointed 
VicesPrésident in,suctession to the late Mr. Rothe 

Théeevenfag nad been reserved for the annual 
exhibiti of naval and military medals, orders, 
and decorations, and the objects of interest lent 
were so numerous that only a selection can be 
noticed. Miss H. Farquhar showed a set of 
medals of Charles I., including a badge by Rawlins 
dated 1642, which indicated his presence at 
Oxford in that year. She also read a paper upon 
documentary evidence of the issue of medals to 
commemorate the capture of the Spanish galleons 
at Vigo in 1702. Mr. Spink exhibited a series of 
medals representing every British regiment 
engaged in the Waterloo compaign; the rich 
group of medals and decorations of Sir James 
Lyon, who commanded the 6th Hanoverian 
Division; the field-officer’s gold medal for 
Salamanca, with bar for Vittoria, of Col. Thomas 
Lloyd (of the 94th Regiment), who fell at Nivelle, 
and a beautifully chased casket in gold inscribed 
to his memory by his brother officers. Mr. 
Charles Winter, describing this collection, ex- 
plained that the first designs for the Waterloo 
medal] were in bronze and gold, but at the sug- 
gestion of the Duke of Wellington it was decided 
to issue it in one size and one metal, silver, the 
obverse being from a drawing by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and the reverse from a Greek coin of 
Elis. Mr. T. K. Mackenzie produced the Duke’s 
own medal for that battle, which was officially 
indented with his name and title upon the edge 5 
a group of decorations awarded to Col. Cutcliffe 
of the 23rd Light Dragoons; the Peninsular 
medal, with ten bars, of Dr. Archibald Arnott 
(of the 20th Foot), afterwards Napoleon’s surgeon 
at St. Helena; and a manuscript report of the 
battle of Waterloo by Col. Best, who commanded 
the Hanoverian Brigade. Mr. E. E. Needs 
followed with the original medal for Waterloo of 
Sergeant Charles Ewart (of the Scots Greys), 
the hero of the well-known picture ‘ The Fight 
for the Standard’; and the Mint-Master’s pre- 
sentation copy of the medal inscribed to the Duke 
of Kent. Major Freer contributed a paper upon 
the importance of the careful preservation of 
medals as memorials of the recipients, which he 
illustrated by a series of decorations awarded to 
members of his family in Peninsular times. Mr. 
W. S. Ogden exhibited a folding map printed for 
the use of soldiers in the Carolean wars; Mr. 
Andrew, a large seal, in silver-gilt and carnelian, 
of the Iron Duke; and the President, an in- 
teresting letter to a German soldier found by his 
son in the enemy’s trenches at Neuve Chapelle. 





MEETING3 NEXT WEEK. 
Mow. Surveyors’ Institution, 5.—Annual Meeting. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Evolution of Steel: Influence on 
Civilization,’ Lecture I., Prof. J.O. Arnol : 
Wep. Archeological Institute, 4.30.—' Carcassonae: the Citeand the 
Basse-ville,’ Mr.C. H. Bothamley. 

_ Entomological, 8. ; 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Methods of presenting Character in 
er Bi raphy and Fiction,’ Lecture I., Mr. Wilfrid Ward. 
Bert 4.30.—'Soil Protez»a and Soil Eacteria,’ Dr. E. J, 

Russell ; ‘ The Chromosome Cycle in Uoccidia and Gregarines, 

Messrs. C. Dobell and A. P. Jameson; ‘The Influence o! 

Gases on the Emission of Electrons and [ons trom Hot 

Metals,’ Prof. 0. W. Richardson ; and other Papers. 

— Chemical, 8.30.—'A Thermal Study of the Carbonization 
Process,’ Messrs. H. Hollings and J. W. Cobb; ‘Th 
Properties of Cold-Worked Metals: Part I. The Density of 
Metallic Filings,’ Messrs. I’. M. Lowry and R. G. Parker. 

Fr. Philological, 8. —Dictionary Evening: ‘St Words,’ Dr. H 


Bradley. ‘ 
-_ Ro: a Tastitution, 9.—‘ Radiations from Exploding Atoms, 


rof. Sir E. Rutherford. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Mary Stuart and Eliz:beth,’ Lecture IL, 
Prof. R. 8S. Rait. 
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FINE ARTS 
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Vitruvius : the Ten Books on Architecture. 
Translated by Morris Hicky Morgan. 
(Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press ; London, Milford, 15s. net.) 


A NEW and scholarly translation of Vitru- 
vius has for some time been a need, both 
for architects and for other students ; and 
this need is admirably met by the present 
volume. Vitruvius is by no means easy 
to render: when he is not rhetorical, 
he is often crabbed in form and far from 
clear in expression. The Preface asserts 
that the translator, Prof. Morgan, has in 
some cases “‘ purposely imitated” these 
peculiarities ; but he has done so with 
discretion; and, as a result, it is far 
easier to follow the author’s meaning in 
his translation—at least in the more 
abstruse and difficult passages—than in 
the original. Yet he has attained this 
result without any undue departure from 
the Latin text or resort to paraphrase. 
His choice of words is almost always 
happy, and his use of technical terms— 
one of the chief difficulties in such a work 
—attains the just mean between vagueness 
and pedantry. 

In the case of Vitruvius, the help 
required by a student is not only a transla- 
tion, but also a series of diagrams and 
illustrations, and a full technical annota- 
tion. The second of these features is 
partly, but only partly, provided; the 
third is entirely absent, but for a single 
note on “scamilli impares” by Prof. 
Warren. . 

We are told in the Preface that Prof. 
Morgan proposed to supplement his trans- 
lation with a revised text, illustrations, and 
notes; but he did not live to complete 
the scheme, and it is difficult to criticize 
what now appears, for his colleagues and 
friends have evidently regarded it as a 
pious duty to publish only what he had 
himself prepared, with a few necessary 
additions and modifications. Thus we 
are told that the illustrations in the first 
six books are believed to be substantially 
in accord with the wishes of Prof. Morgan. 
But if he had proceeded with his annota- 
tions, it is probable that he would have 
found more and different illustrations 
necessary for the explanation and elucid- 
ation of the text. It often is a matter 
for discussion what extant buildings, 
if any, correspond to the rules of 
Vitruvius ; but there are many instances 
where buildings give us a clue to the right 
interpretation of the text. Thus the 
absurd explanation of the setting out of 
the orchestra of a theatre from three 
centres, found in the older books of 
reference, is proved to be wrong, not only 
by common sense, but also by the theatre 
at Magnesia, which follows exactly the 
rule of Vitruvius, as correctly interpreted. 
The right explanation is given in a diagram, 
but a plan of this theatre, as well as of 
that of Epidaurus, which applies the same 
principle of three centres in a different 
way, would have been most instructive. 
The only plan of an extant theatre given 





is that of Aspendos, which is neither 
typically Greek nor typically Roman. 

It is unfortunate that Becker’s con- 
jectural plan of the Greek house of 
Vitruvius should be given without 
comment; for it cannot possibly be 
reconciled with the description of Vitru- 
vius, and will puzzle any student who tries 
to follow the text. It seems to have 
originated in an attempt to interpret 
Vitruvius in the light of the normal 
Pompeian house, which was the only kind 
then known ; now that we have the houses 
at Delos and Priene, we see that Vitru- 
vius’s description of the court and rooms 
round it as the Gyneconitis is correct, 
and that the Andronitis is, as he says, 
merely a sumptuous addition, by no 
means always present. Only one plan of 
a Delian house is given, and none of those 
at Priene—an omission which would 
almost certainly have been rectified had 
the translator lived to edit his own work. 
Again, if the large house found at Per- 
gamum be described as Greek, why call 
the recess in the court ‘ tablinum ” and 
not ‘ pastas ”’ ? 

A new annotated edition of Vitruvius, 
with numerous illustrations from extant 
buildings, is still greatly needed, and an 
admirable basis for such a work is offered 
by Prof. Morgan’s translation. 








THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


Tus exhibition at the Suffolk Street 
Gallery appears to us the most respectable 
of those now open in London. In the 
majority of the artists represented we 
recognize sincerity, loyalty to their own 
convictions, and a certain power of concen- 
tration, creditable enough in times which 
make the contemplative or the creative 
mood difficult to maintain. We cannot 
pretend on looking round the walls that we 
feel no sense of the carking care which sits 
behind the painter—we should hardly, 
indeed, expect such insouciance or desire it. 
But there are clearly artists who keep some 
conscience of the intrinsic and permanent 
importance of the art they practise. Mr. 
Cayley Robinson's large panel for the new 
entrance hall of the Middlesex Hospital, 
Orphans (80), is elaborated with the care, 
conceived with the feeling for severe line, 
we expect from an artist who, marked out 
for decorative work, has had to wait a very 
long time for his opportunity. Some tribute 
should be paid, perhaps, to the patron who 
has added one to the very meagre list of 
British painters who have been offered an 
interior to decorate. The more successful 
of Mr. Robinson’s recent predecessors in 
such work have almost all been flamboyant in 
taste—Mr. Brangwyn is the obvious ex- 
ample. Mr. Robinson brings to his task 
more dignity, a more sensitive draughts- 
manship, and a surer science of decoration 
than that lavish flinger of paint, but, at 
any rate until he gets into his stride, less 
of the decorator’s eye which instinctively 
improvises in the course of the work emenda- 
tions on the original plan. His picture is a 
little lacking in elasticity, and, for all its 
carefully planned colour- scheme, certain 
passages are inclined unduly to separate 
from certain others, e.g., the upright group 
of children descending the stairs at the 
spectator’s left, from the children at table 
who fill the centre of the composition. In 
part this is due to the change of scale of the 





figures, resulting from a sudden salience 
in this wing of the panel—salience which 
makes it lopsided unless, as is perhaps the 
case, there is a compensating irregularity in 
another panel of the series. Apart from this 
the group entering on the left lacks the 
quality of colour of the rest of the picture, 
and of Mr. Robinson’s work as a rule. The 
blues of the dresses are harsh; the faces over- 
softened, and lacking in crisp choice of the 
few expressive tones. This passage and the 
rest of the picture are haraly in the same 
envelope of air, and do not quite confess the 
same vanishing-point of modelling. 

In spite of these defects, which indicate 
mainly that the artist might with advantage 
be given a fuller exercise in the art of mural 
decoration, his essay in this department 
commands respect. He suffers less than 
might have been anticipated from the 
archaism which, we feel, is the weaker side 
of his talent—less certainly than the other 
decorators who exhibit on this occasion, 
Mrs. Sargant Florence (Panel for Bournville 
School Hall, 225) and Miss Ethel Walker 
(Decoration for Summer, 144). The latter 
work has, however, a certain easy spontaneity 
proper to invention when it is exercised, 
not so much upon nature at first hand as 
upon the work of other artists. Miss Walker 
has passed under many influences; in this 
instance, Gauguin and certain Indian artists 
—perhaps those who painted the frescoes in 
the caves of Ajanta may be suggested as 
probable spensors for her somewhat flimsy 
and over-facile, but pleasing improvisation. 
Considering how little ‘‘ carrying power” 
her picture has, we doubt the wisdom of the 
hanging committee who gave one of the 
‘“‘end centres”? in the big gallery to it, 
instead of Mr. Cayley Robinson’s larger 
panel. 

Mr. Derwent Lees, on a smaller scale, 
displays in his Etang de Berre, P; ovence (115), 
admirable decorative qualities, powerful 
colour massively used, and a high standard 
of definition. Nothing in the exhibition is 
a better example of the use of paint for 
purposes of formal design, and by this work 
Mr. Lees may be considered as having 
established a place for himself among 
landscape painters. It is almost amusing 
to turn from it to the better of Mr. Steer’s 
exhibits, Stormy Weathe» (111), in which a 
vehement and accidental handling is culti- 
vated as studiously as is the clean, true 
laying of a sheet of paint by Mr. Lees. The 
present writer is gifted with a sight which 
remains pitilessly good at a wide range 
of distances ; and it is only after throwing 
his eyes grossly out of focus, or closing 
them for a glimmer of light, that he 
can so reduce the accidents and violences 
of technique of Mr. Steer’s picture as 
to realize that they do wrong to a 
quite strong and well-knit design, which 
is, in fact, one of the best the artist has 
recently shown. It may be, however, that 
many people, and perhaps the painter himself, 
see the picture normally as to ourselves it 
appears by such artful preparation, and 
there may be others who only relish artistic 
emotions at the price of such obstacles. 
Sketching (117) shows Mr. Steer under the 
influence of the English eighteenth century— 
an early work, we are inclined to judge, and 
agreeable enough, but. like its models, tending 
to be cloying on longer acquaintance. Mr. 
Steer, like many painters of our time, has 
suffered many influences, and with the 
exception, perhaps, of Monticelli, it is 
difficult to settle which of them have been 
entirely salutary. With Mr. John the ques- 
tion is more easily answered; the masters 
of line and silhouette lead him to his 
true domain — in proportion as_ he 


multiplies tone and colour differences he 
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ceases to be himself. We see him in Od 
Painting (132)coquetting with impressionism, 
not appreciably to the advantage of the 
portrait of an eminent living playwright and 
publicist which is concealed beneath that 
colourless title. The likeness is striking 
enough to dispense with a label, but the 
characterization, while it is forcible, is not 
so subtle as Mr. John sometimes achieves. 

Mr. McEvoy also, in his portrait, Virginia, 
Daughter of Capt. Harry Graham (120), as 
well as in sundry slight water-colours in 
fantastic vein (39, 148, 155, 170, 174, 182), 
gives evidence of a disquieting adaptability. 
We used to wonder why this artist utilized 
so little the liberty conferred on him by a 
technical knowledge unusual in this day of 
self-taught painters. We find ourselves now 
suddenly feeling that he is only too com- 
pletely emancipated. The portrait is a 
showy piece of bravura painting, recalling 
certain of Mr. Orpen’s later works. It is 
interesting to see how differently a talent 
based at first on close Pre Raphaelite detail 
develops according to the subjects affected 
by the painter. If he handles contemporary 
subjects, he passes to greater and greater, 
ultimately to excessive, looseness—sometimes 
with the power of recovery. Mr. Orpen 
shows something of this power, and Mr. 
Tonks, who, after a perfect orgy of untidiness, 
pulled up admirably at the last exhibition 
of the Club, now in Po;t-ait of a Lady 
(167) returns to his old sensitive drawing 
of detail. On the other hand, the work of 
the modern Pre-Raphaelite who deals in 
subjects closely following those handled by 
the artists who are his models, usually 
withers into a thin dry husk of pedantic 
imitation. It will be interesting in this 
connexion to watch the development of Mr. 
Brockhurst—L’ Auvergnate (123)—a painter 
of extraordinary skill. 

We must deal in brief space with the 
remainder of the exhibition. Among the 
portraits we note Miss Ursula Tyrwhitt’s 
essay in oil painting (106), so different from 
the charming and forcible flower pieces in 
water colour we are accustomed to get from 
her hand. The virtue of the latter was the 
spontaneous and idiomatic use of the 
material. ‘They seemed to have come into 
existence of themselves in a world pre- 
ordained by the colours in the box, yet 
without loss of intimacy or particularity. 
As an oil painter Miss Tyrwhitt retains the 
latter qualities, but by dint of laboured 
mixtures of infinitesimally varied propor- 
tions. Among the landscapes, Mr. Harmar’s 
Appleshaw Inn (84) has in oils something of 
the virtues we have claimed for Miss 
Tyrwhitt’s flower pieces. So, in jess degree, 
has Mr. Gilbert Spencer’s Cookham (76), the 
full colour of which strikes a fresh note after 
the prevailing pale tonality of “New 
English ’’ water-colours. The usual high 
pitch and bold simplification are well 
exemplified in Miss Gosse’s brilliant tinted 
drawing Through the Looking-Glass (205), 
and in the landscapes of Mr. Charles Ginner 
(Boscastle Ha: bour, 232) and Mr. J. Doman 
Turner (Lynmouth, 199). 

In the department of black and white 
the standard of draughtsmanship is high— 
draughtsmanship learned in the hands of 
Mr. Sickert (21-24 and 30-32) and Mr. John 
Wheatley (19); light and elegant in Mr. 
McColl’s Timber Ship. Whitby (50), and Mr. 
J. P. Flanagan’s Sketch for a Portrait (34) ; 
and vehement and, indeed, a little freakish 
in the pen drawing (2) of Miss Nina Hamnett, 
the Tempest (47) of Mr. Goldstein, and the 
Rabbi and Rabbiz-n (59) of Mr. Mark Gertler. 
Mr. Nevinson’s La Circulaire, Paris (4), gives 
starkly the bones of the subject, and Mr. 
Tony Cyriax draws some most unbucolic 
Peasants (40) with a convincing naiveié. 








DRAMA 
—_o— 


The Alcestis of Euripides. Translated 
into English Rhyming Verse, with 
Explanatory Notes, by Gilbert Murray. 
(Allen & Unwin, Is. net.) 


TuIs is the eighth play of Euripides (if 
we count the ‘ Rhesus ’ as his) which Prof. 
Murray has translated, and all of his work 
in this way has had a marked success, 
which is well deserved. Unlike some 
eminent authorities on the classics, he has 
a keen sense of drama, and excellent taste 
in English. His renderings are at once 
vivid and poetical. Points which might 
not appear in a literal rendering of the 
Greek—and we should not forget the 
nimble apprehension of an Attic audience 
—are made clear to an English reader, 
sometimes by a different disposition of the 
sentence. sometimes by an added emphasis. 
Colour and romance, too, which hardly 
belong to the! original, heighten the effect 
here and there, and, like the use of 
rhyme, sérve to commend a drama of 
which a master of blank verse would be the 
ideal translator. But masters in blank 
verse are rare. and, even if they existed, 
a new race of actors and actresses would 
be needed to understand and reveal the 
niceties of their art, while the audience 
would have to possess a fine sense of 
rhythm and metre, a faculty which, we 
regret to notice, is decaying in the present 
day. The choruses are admittedly diffi- 
cult to represent, and a large measure of 
freedom has always been allowed to 
translators who wrestle with them. 

We may be content then to enjoy Prof. 
Murray’s eloquent and always graceful 
work, while we wonder at times at his un- 
necessary departures from the text. Thus 
at 1. 19 the simple kar oixovs is ren- 
dered ‘down the long galleries,’ and 
év yxepoiv Bacrdferor becomes a mere 
‘is borne.”” Where Euripides has used 
simple language, is it well to embroider ? 
and does not such embroidery amount to 
a confession that Euripides as a stylist did 
not know his business, or, at any rate, did 
not write what is best for an audience of 
the twentieth century? It would be 
interesting to know how far Prof. Murray 
is consciously improving on his text. He 
suggests that Admetus is as an artist set 
against the homely Alcestis, and he has 
certainly elaborated the language of the 
former. In one of his speeches the be- 
reaved husband says that he will have a 
figure of Alcestis made by a cunning 
artist, and laid out in the bed, 


@ TporTerovpat Kal TepiTTVTTwV XEpas 
” “a a . , A > > , 

dvopa Kaov adv tTHv Pidjnv ev ayxadAas 
, a , > ” ” 

d6fw yvvaika Kairep ovK Exwv Exe. 


The English runs :— 


And I will lie 
Close, and reach out mine arms to thee, and cry 
Thy name into the night, and wait and hear 
My own heart breathe : “‘ Thy love, thy love is near.” 
This is undoubtedly effective, but is 
hardly a translation. The last line in the 
Greek is absolutely simple, and we need 





only turn to Prof. Murray’s notes on 
1. 691 to find the beauty and effect of such 
simplicity recognized. In another speech 
of Admetus the single word 00veiav 
becomes “‘ her, no kin to me nor you, Yet 
more than kin.” The thought here is well 
developed, but need it have been developed 
at all? On the same principle we might 
rewrite and enlarge Keats’s 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 


Criticism, however, of verbal ventures 
and felicities is bound to differ. Prof. 
Murray is most daring when he makes the 
small son of Alcestis exclaim (1. 393), 

O what has happened? Mummy has gone away... 


and call himself at the end his mother’s 
‘little bird.’”’ An interesting note seeks 
to justify this diction, and includes the 
comment :— 


“Here we have paia, something like 
‘mummy,’ at the beginning, and veocaos, 
‘ chicken’ or ‘ little bird,’ attheend. Other- 
wise most of the language is in the regular 
tragic diction, and some of it doubtless 
seems to us unsuitable to a child.” 


As regards veoogos the metaphor is 
so obvious (Macduff speaks of ‘* my pretty 
chickens ’’) that one might expect the 
word to belong to tragic diction. It does, 
since A’schylus makes Orestes and Electra, 
who were no chickens when they tackled 
their fell work, use it of themselves in the 
‘Choephori.’ The whole of the Professor's 
notes are worth reading, and this one in 
particular. He might, we think, have 
mentioned that in Greece hospitality was 
regarded as a divine duty. His studies in 
archeology and the origins of the drama 
have led to some speculations which can 
hardly be regarded yet as facts, as in the 
comment :— 

** Every existing Greek tragedy has some- 

where in it a taboo grave—a grave which is 
either worshipped, or specially avoided 
or somehow magical.” 
To the present reviewer this grave is not a 
necessity of Greek drama. It supports a 
theory, and has occasionally to be dis- 
covered ‘* somewhere, out of human view,’’ 
as Tennyson says. Is there any real 
difficulty about the last scene of the play? 
Need we suppose that Heracles mystified 
Admetus with the Veiled Woman in order 
“to retort his own mystification upon 
him” ? We think of Hermione standing 
as a statue at the end of ‘ The Winter's 
Tale.’ The two gradual disclosures of the 
two lost wives can be compared by the 
modern reader. 

The Professor’s Introduction, which we 
have left to the end, is a delightful piece 
of work, full of easy learning and sugges- 
tion. It should encourage any competent 
reader to go on to the verse rendering, 
which is provided with stage directions. 

We have dwelt on points of difference. 
rather than agreement with the translator:. 
His merits now require no special acknow~ 
ledgment or lengthy quotation. We nee] 
only say that, familiar for many years 
with the Greek, both on the stage and in 
the study, we have found a new pleasure 
in this version, and, regarding it as a 
worthy possession, should prefer to have 
it in cloth instead of paper covers. 
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Dramatic Gossip. 


‘THE DAY BEFORE THE Day,’ by Mr.C. B. 
Fernald, the latest production at the St. 
James’s, was written, we believe, in 
intelligent anticipation of coming events. 
The author has managed to crowd a tre- 
mendous lot of ingenuity into a three hours’ 
entertainment—some of it very ingenuous. 
We were certainly entertained, but, when 
we emerged from the gaily lighted theatre 
into the darkened thoroughfare, harsh reality 
gripped us, and we questioned the propriety 
of plagiarizing from such a world-tragedy 
as that we are experiencing. Mr. Lyn 
Harding played the English “ secret service 
officer ’’ with great intrepidity, and Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn was perhaps the best—we 
mean the worst—of the German spies. 
Their stupidity in allowing themselves to be 
outwitted was only equalled by their ex- 
uberant masterfulness in dealing with the 
German-American co-conspirator, and their 
ferocious and outrageous hatred of the 
English. If we thought the determination 
of educated Englishmen to eradicate the 
wrongheadedness of Prussianism needed 
strengthening by means of such melodrama, 
we should, indeed, feel ‘‘ downhearted.’’ 
‘On the contrary, we believe that we shall 
suppress “* frightfulness,” and can see merit 
‘in the spy who, whatever his obsession with 
regard to his duty to the State, refused to 
continue his perjury when his own position 
alone was concerned. 


Mr. JoHN GALSWORTHY’S ‘ A Bit 0’ Love,’ 
given for the first time last Tuesday at the 
Kingsway by the Liverpool Commonwealth 
Company, is really a study of ineffectiveness. 
The chief character is a very ineffective 
curate, whose idea of serving his fellows is to 
moon, moan, and attudinize, while he is 
tended, fed, and clothed by those who might 
be more productively employed. His claim 
for sympathy and help is based on the fact 
that his wife has left him, and he has decided 
not to divorce her. Even in this decision 
he is animated by the wrong motive—a 
desire to make easy the path for lovers who 
probably needed discipline. ‘The scene in 
which a village meeting, got together to 
denounce the curate, forgets its object in 
discussing the rules’ of procedure is 
humorously lifelike, and some village dan- 
cing is a welcome relief ; otherwise the play 
merely represents waste of time and energy. 

Mr. William Armstrong did his best with 
the principal part, but his plea of faintness 
in the second scene seemed something like a 
ruse to enable him for once to live up to his 
name by throwing a very drunken man out 
of window. 


AN article in the Journal des Débats of 
last Wednesday points out the attention 
now being paid to Shakespeare by the Paris 
theatres. It appears that the only school 
of production unrepresented at these per- 
formances was that of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society, the methods of which are expounded 
by M. Paul Grosfils, the writer of the article, 
who is a keen student of English drama. 


Mr. CHARLES CARTWRIGHT, who died on 
‘Tuesday last, had been acting since 1874, and 
had a wide experience of the stage, playing all 
kinds of parts in this country, Australia, and 
the United States. He will be chiefly 
remembered by his incisive performances as 
the villain of Adelphi melodrama in such 
as ‘The Bells of Haslemere’ and 
* Harbour Lights.’ He also made a success 
as Peggotty in an adaptation of ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ and as Kleschna in the original 
American production of ‘ Leah Kleschna.’ ;. 





Musical Gossip. 


Mr. Lioyp-PowEtt avoided hackneyed 
pieces in his pianoforte recital at the Molian 
Hall on the 20th inst. Glazounov’s Sonata 
in B flat minor, Op. 74, may not be an 
inspired work, but it is sound, and effectively 
written for the instrument, and was cleverly 
played by Mr. Lloyd-Powell. Sonata form, 
to use that term in the widest sense, suits 
music of only a certain type. Much of Gla- 
zounov’s work, notably the slow movements, 
sounded pleasing, but one could feel that it 
was often unsuited to that particular form. 
Of Chopin’s Ballade in G minor and some 
of the Etudes from Op. 25 the readings were 
clever and sincere ; asyet, however, Mr. Lloyd- 
Powell has not crossed the line which separ- 
ates pianists from artists, though he is on 
the right road. He also played some in- 
teresting pieces by Medtner and Grovlez. 


Miss HELEN SEALY AND M. ARTHUR DE 
GREEF gave a violin and pianoforte recital 
at the Aolian Hall on Wednesday, the 19th 
inst. César Franck’s beautiful Sonata in a is 
now, and naturally, frequently performed. 
Miss Sealy might have played her part with 
more warmth, and the Belgian pianist 
shown restraint at certain moments, as the 
lid of the pianoforte was not down. All 
quiet passages were given with marked 
refinement. His solo, Mendelssohn's ‘ Varia- 
tions Sérieuses, except in the slow numbers, 
was sensational rather than strong. 


PANTALEON HEBENSTREIT was the _in- 
ventor of a large kind of dulcimer, and 
towards the close of the eighteenth century he 
gave a performance on it before Louis XIV., 
who was so pleased that he had a fine instru- 
ment of the same kind made, and gave it as 
a wedding present to one of the Maids of 
Honour of the Royal household whom the 
musician married. That very instrument 
was played on at an interesting recital given 
by M. Sacha Votitchenko, the last descen- 
dant of Hebenstreit, at the Métropole Hotel 
on Wednesday afternoon, his programme 
including various French and Russian folk 
melodies rendered with character and charm. 
He obtains varieties of tone by means of 
soft and hard hammers, and produces sharp 
and other effects with his fingers, hence 
there is colour in his playing. The sound in 
soft passages is quite ethereal. M. Votit- 
chenko, who is an enthusiastic collector of 
folk-songs,takes special delight in old French 
music, especially that of Lully. 


THE Russian season of opera opens this 
evening at the London Opera-House with 
Chaikovsky’s ‘ Pique-Dame.’ A troupe of 
Russian Ballet, headed by M. Morosov, one 
of the finest dancers of the Imperial Ballet 
of Petrograd, has been engaged. With the 
exception of Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘ Mozart 
and Salieri,’ all the works to be given during 
the present season are by different composers 
from those who were represented at Drury 
Lane. Although the strong cast of singers 
includes some who enjoy a high reputation 
on the Continent, English artists have not 
been overlooked. Among them are Miss 
Siivia Nilis (a new soprano from Newcastle) 
and Miss Ida Sargar (a new contralto from 
Lancashire). Miss Armene-ter-Ohanian (a 
Persian) and Miss Easmon (a Hindu) will 
perform special Indian dances in ‘ Lakmé.’ 


THE third and last Orchestral Concert of 
British Music will take place this afternoon 
at Queen’s Hall. Madame Réjane will for 
the third time declaim M. Cammaerts’s 
poem with Sir Edward Elgar’s incidental 
‘Carillon’ music. Madame Merentié from 
the Paris Opéra will sing excerpts from Mr. 
de Lara’s ‘ Messaline’ and ‘Solea.’ The 





orchestral pieces are Sir Charles Stanford’s 
Variations ‘Down amongst the Dead Men,’ 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s ‘ Tam o’ Shanter,’ 
Mr. Edward German’s ‘ Welsh Rhapsody,’ 
and a new work by Mr. Percy Pitt. 


THE short season of Promenade Concerts 
to be given at the Royal Albert Hall begins 
this evening. It has been organized by 
Messrs. Landon Ronald and Thomas 
Beecham. Details of the programmes for 
the four weeks are already issued ; they are 
drawn up in order to “ provide the music- 
loving audiences of the metropolis ’ with a 
course of artistic amusement suitable to the 
needs of the hour. It would be difficult to 
make a better selection. There will be a 
Chaikovsky programme on June 3rd; and 
a special programme for the closing night, 
June 26th, the details of which are not yet 
settled. It may be noted that there will 
be no concert on June 21st, as on that day 
the Hall is engaged for the great demonstra- 
tion for the relief of Belgians. 

With the exception of the Chaikovsky 
concert, all the programmes include works by 
French, Russian, and British composers, but 
“slight ” alterations may occur. Places, in 
any case, will have to be found for some 
Italian music; and for Italy’s National 
Anthem, which will have to be added to the 
national group to be given every evening. 

he programme this evening will include 
Borodin’s Overture to ‘Prince Igor’ and 
Chaikovsky’s Theme and Variations from 
the Suite inp; M. Saint-Saéns’s Symphonic 
Poem ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale’; and Sir 
Edward Elgar’s ‘ Carillon’ (with M. Liten, 
the distinguished Belgian actor, as reciter), 
and his ‘Pomp and Circumstance ’ March, 
No. linp. Miss Agnes Nicholls will be the 
singer. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Special Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Mon.—Sar. Russian and French Upera, London Opera-House. 
Mon.—Sart. Promenade Concerts, 8, Royal Albert Hall. 
Moy. Loudon Symphony Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
“Pop.” Concert, 8.15, olian Hall. 
Tues. Adelina Leon's Evening Concert, 8.15, Lolian Hall. 
Wepv. London Trio, 3 30, Holian Hall. 
Tucks. Isolde Menges’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
Sat. Mark Hambourg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
— “Pop.” Concert, Zolian Hall. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—A. F. V.—J. M. D.—A.W.—C.C.S, 
—Received. 


We do notundertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 


We cannot undertake to o—_ to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 








Insurance Companies. 


POINTS 


FROM THE 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
For the year ending NOVEMBER 20, 1914. 
Mortality Experience ... 724 p.c. 
Expense Ratio ... --- 10.2 p.c. 


Rate of Interest, less tax £4 Is. 10d. p.c. 


** This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best 
in Life Assurance.” —Financial Times. 


Write for Prospectus to 
48 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON, E.C. 
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Le Paquetage du Convalescent 


CEUVRE D’ASSISTANCE AUX SOLDATS FRANCAIS ET ALLIES 


Fondée le le* Novembre 1914.—Insertion 4 l’Oficiel du 8 Janvier 1915 








Siége Social: 22, Boulevard des Capucines, PARIS. Téléph. : GUT. 72-17, 





SOUS LA PRESIDENCE D’HONNEUR DE 


M. MAURICE DONNAY, de Il’Academie Francaise 


ET SOUS LE PATRONAGE DE 
M. le Professeur MARFAN, de l’Académie de Médecine de Paris; 
M. FROMENT-MEURICE, Conseiller municipal du VIII*® arrondissement ; 
M. EMILE HARET, Membre du Conseil du Surveillance de l’Assistance Publique. 


CONSEIL D’ADMINISTRATION 


Présidente: Baronne MICHEL PETER; Secrétaire générale: Comtesse de VALENCIA; 
Vice-Présidentes: M™* MAURICE DONNAY ; Trésorier: M. REUBELL; 
J.-J. MANN; Avocat-Conseil: M. KENNERLEY HALL; 
Secrétaire adjointe: M™* JORDY | Secrétaire de Vestiaire: M"* BUTTERWORTH. 
DELEGUES 


Miss LILY BUTLER; M™ BOULAIN; M™ MARFAN; M. MANN; 
Mr. and Mrs. SOMERVILLE STORY. 





LE Paquetage du Convalescent est une cuvre d’assistance du blessé convalescent Frangais ou Allié. 

Son but est de fournir au soldat convalescent tout ce qui lui est matériellement nécessaire. 

Les convalescents réintégrés dans leurs foyers, réformés de la guerre, font l’objet de la sollicitude de l’uvre, 
qui les habille, leur procure des places. 

Un Ouvroir est adjoint 4 l’GEuvre et procéde 4 la confection de toutes les piéces de vétements utiles (vétements 
d’hépital, sous-vétement, lainage, linge, etc.). 

Afin d'atteindre efficacement les intéressés, l’CEuvre se tient en rapport avec chacun des hopitaux militaires et 
depots de convalescents de Paris et du département de la Seine, ceux-ci informés par la Direction du Service de 
Sante qu'ils pourront s’adresser 4 1’CEuvre. 

Nos soldats sortant des hopitaux ont besoin de vetements chauds; les mutilés de la guerre ont besoin de 
vetements de toute nature: l’Gfuvre les leur fournit, Ils ont besoin de travailler: l’Giuvre s’occupe de leur 
trouver du travail, 

Nous demandons 4 tous aide en argent, aide en nature, vétements, chaussures, linge (usagés ou non), etc. Nous 
demandons aux personnes qui connaissent des places vacantes de bien vouloir nous les signaler. 

La correspondance doit étre adressee a la Presidente, au Siege social. 

Les dons en argent a M, REUBELL, trésorier, 23, rue de Marignan ou au Siége social, 22, boulevard des 
Capucines. 

Les vétements au Secrétariat du Siege social. 

L’GEuvre fait également prendre les paquets & domicile, Priere d’avertir par carte postale ou par tele- 
phone (Gutenberg 72-17). 

Les vétements sont remis a chaque soldat directement. 
_. Materials and garments (flannel shirts are especially needed) should be New, in order to avoid delay 
with the customs. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 


THE HOLY FLOWER H. RIDER HAGGARD 


A LOVERS’ TALE MAURICE HEWLETT 
DELIA BLANCHFLOWER Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 


THE WHITE HORSES. HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
THE BLIND SPOT JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 
THE INTRUDER HAROLD BINDLOSS 
NESBIT’S COMPACT PAUL TRENT 
BONES EDGAR WALLACE 
SIR PENYWERN’S WIFE FLORENCE WARDEN 
POWERS OF DARKNESS FRED M. WHITE 
THE FIRES OF LOVE MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 
THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE LINDSAY RUSSELL 
A MAN WITH NINE LIVES RICHARD MARSH 
GOLD AND THORNS MAX RITTENBERG 
THE MYSTERIOUS THREE WM. LE QUEUX 
SUNSET AND DAWN EFFIE A. ROWLANDS 
BLACKTHORN FARM ARTHUR APPLIN 
BLUE TAXI A. WILSON-BARRETT 
GREATER THAN GOLD L. T. MEADE 
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| SPECIAL ARTICLES — 


RECRUITING BY POSTER 


illustrated with numerous Reproductions of the various designs now in use by the 
Parliamentary Recruiting Committee. 


THE WAR AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 
By 8. L. BENSUSAN 


CRICKETERS WITH THE FORCES 
By E. H. D. SEWELL 


PART IN THE WAR 
(Second Article.) By J. D. SYMON 


Complete Stories by 
MARJORIE BOWEN EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
FRED M. WHITE E. LESTER ARNOLD 
And other distinguished Authors. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
SHILLING GUIDE-BOOKS. 


These little red handbooks, which have long been 


rec 
familiar in every part of the 
of tourists at 


ome and ab 


ized as the best and cheapest of the kind, are 


British Isles. 
road a 


To thousands 
** Ward, Lock” is as 


indispensable a companion as a travelling-bag. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Aberys h 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea 
Anglesey and N. Wales 
Bangor and N. Wales 
Barmouth, &c. 
ones & N.W. Devon 
Bath, Wells, &c. 
Bettws-y-Coed and North 
Wales 
Bexhill, Battle, &c. 
Bideford, Clovelly, &c. 
Bognor, Selsey, &c. 
Bournemouth, the New 
Forest, &c. 
Brecon and S. Wales 
Bridlington, Filey, &c. 
Bridport and S.W. Dorset 
Brighton and Hove, &c. 
Broads, The, of Norfolk 
and Suffolk 

Broadstairs, Ramsgate, &c. 
Bude and N. Cornwall 
Budleigh Salterton, &c. 
Buxton, Dovedale, «&c. 
Canterbury, Herne Bay,&c 
Cardiff and S. Wales 

and North 





Channel Islands, includes 
St. Malo, &c. 
Chichester, Bognor, &c. 
Clevedon, Wells, &c. 
Colwyn Bay & N. Wales 
Conway and N. Wales 
Criccieth and Cardigan 
Bay 
Cromer 
Dartmoor 
Dawlish and S.E. Devon. 
Desl, Walmer, Sandwich 
a ed to Calais, Boulogne, 
Cc. 
Dovercourt, Harwich, &c. 
Bastbourne, Seaford, &c. 
English Lake District 
Exeter, Sidmouth, &c. 
Exmouth and South-East 
Devon 
Falmouth and S. Cornwall 
Felixstowe and District 
Filey, Bridlington, &c. 
Folkestone, to Boulogne, 
c. 


Fowey and S. Cornwall 
Harrogate, Ripon, &c. 


| Hastings, St. Leonards, &c. 


Hereford and the Wye 
Valley 


Herne Bay, Whitstable, 
c. 


| Hythe, Folkestone, &c. 
Il 


racombe and N. Devon 


| Isle of Man 


Isle of Wight 
amington and District 
Litdehampton, Worthing, 


c. 
| Liverpool, Birkenhead, &c. 


ScoT 


| Aberdeen and the Moray 


Firth Coast 


inburgh and Environs | 


Glasgow and the Clyde, 
Burns’s Country, Dunoon, 
Arran, &c. 


Llandrindod Wells and 
Central Wales 

Llandudno and N. Wales 

Lisngoilen, Corwen, Bala, 


c. 
London and Environs 
Looe and S. Cornwall 
Lowestoft and the Broads 
Lyme Regis, Weymouth, 
c. 


&e. 
Lynton and Lynmouth 
ite bey &e. : 
Malvern and District 
Margate, Westgate, &c. 
Matlock and S. Derbyshire 
Minehead, Lynton, &c. 
Newquay, Boscastle, &c. 
Nottingham and _ The 
Dukeries 
Paignton and S. Devon 
Penmaenmawr and North 
Wales 
Peagence and West Corn- 


wa 

Plymouth and South-West 
Jevon 

Pwllheli and Cardigan Bay 

Ramsgate and N.E. Kent 

| Rhyl and North Wales 

| Ripon, &c. 

St. Ives and Western Corn- 

| wall 

| Scarborough, 

| borough, &c. 

| Seaford, Newhaven, &c. 

| Seaton, Sidmouth, &c. 

| Sheringham, &c. 

| Sherwood Forest, The 
Dukeries, &c. 

| Sidmouth and South-East 

| Devon 

Southwold, Aldeburgh 

Stratford-upon-Avon 

Swanage, Corfe, dic. _ 

Tei outh and District 

Tenby and South Wales 

Thames, The, Putney to 
Cricklade 

Torquay and District 

|Towyn, Aberdovey, &c. 

Wales, North (N. Section) 

Wales, North (S. Section) 

Wales, South, Newport, 
Swansea, &c. 

Warwick, 
Kenilworth 

Weston - super - Mare, 
Cheddar, Wells, &c. 

Dorchester, 





Flam- 


Leamington 


Weymouth, 
Swanage, &c. 

Wer, Robin Hood's 
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Worcester and District 
Waetene, Littlehampton. 
Co 

| Wye Valley, from Source 
to Mouth 

| varmouth and District 

LAND. 

|The Highlands _ 

|Inverness, Speyside, and 

the Moray Firth Coast 

|Oban, Fort William, Iona, 
Stafia, and the Westerm 

Highlands 


IRELAND. 


Antrim (County), Port- 
ruah, Giant’s Causeway, 
Donegal, &c. 

Belfast and District, &c. 

Cork, Glengariff, and the 
South-West of Ireland 


Donegal Highlands, Dun 
| doran, Londonderry, &c. 
| Dublin and County Wicklow 
| Killarney and South-West 
|_ Ireland 
‘Londonderry _ 





HALF-A-CROWN HANDBOOKS. 


Continental. 


PARIS & ENVIRONS. 
Also at 1s. 


ROME 
SWITZERLAND 


' British. 
| BNGLISH LAKE DIS- 
TRICT 
LONDON (with additional 
| Maps and complete Index 
to Streets) 
NORTH WALES (Nor- 
thern and Southern Sec- 
| tions combined) 
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